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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. ; 


3. The trustworthines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Disfranchising the Unemployed 


E are unalterably opposed to the suggestion of 
the New York State Economic Council that 
all people on the public relief rolls should 

be deprived of voting privilege. The council, whose 
honorary president is George W. Wickersham, is an 
organization of New York State taxpayers who are 
worried about municipal debts and taxes. Its mem- 
bers fear that the unemployed may organize to control 
government, and thereby increase debts and taxes. 
The fear is groundless. In the first place, the ranks 
of the unemployed are made up for the most part of 
persons whose morale is gone or fast going. They are 
beaten people, frustrated, confused, and verging on 
the edge of hopelessness. If you don’t believe this 
ask any experienced social worker. We have the 
testimony of several such in this matter. Such 
people cannot achieve and maintain any effective or- 
ganization. In the second place, if there were actually 
enough of such unemployed dependents to make their 
organization politically formidable, that fact would be 
proof positive of all the claims of the extreme left- 
wingers that our society has gone bankrupt. If that 
were the case it wouldn’t make any difference who 
ran things, the unemployed or the employed. 

It is perfectly true that we are staggering under 
a burden of municipal debt the country over. But 
why blame the support of the unemployed for it? 
To do this is ignorantly or wilfully to obscure the 
notorious fact that for years before the depression our 
cities were by wasteful methods of government piling 
up this debt. 

The simple fact of the matter is that if our munici- 
palities had conducted themselves prudently and with 
a decent regard for reasonable economy during the 
years of prosperity, much of their present debt would 
now be non-existent. When the lean years came 
there would have been some surpluses and some un- 
tapped resources to help relieve distress. If the New 
York State Economic Council werea bit more scientific 
in its economic thinking it would honestly admit that 
the debts we are all worrying about are by no means 
all, or in major part, traceable to unemployment re- 
lief. 

The council’s suggestion has a sinister significance. 
It is a straw in the wind which indicates the very real 
' danger of a fascistic reaction to the extreme right. 
It is a reactionary suggestion born of desperation and 
fear. We understand the fears of those who made it. 


Indeed, we almost sympathize with their desperation, 
for we too experience the strain of tax-paying. Uni- 
versal suffrage, however, is the fruit of long striving, 
and it is an essential part of our democracy. To tamper 
with it after the manner the New York tax-payers 
suggest would simply be a reversion to the old “‘prop- 
erty test” for voters. This is fraught with dire political 
and social possibilities. It would open the way to 
other “‘tests,’’ and it would be susceptible to the worst 
kind of abuses. Under a law disfranchising the un- 
employed who have to be kept from starvation by 
public relief agencies, whole blocks of votes could be, 
and very likely would be, manipulated in certain 
elections. What would prevent an unscrupulous em- 
ployer or group of such employers from threatening 
a shut-down before an election, or, if need be, from 
shutting down plants employing large numbers of 
men? The threat itself would under most circum- 
stances be enough to control the votes of those who 
would be disfranchised by a two or three months’ 
period of unemployment. Visioning this prospect 
may seem to indicate that we hold a very low estimate 
of the integrity of men in power, or that we are 
prejudiced against the employing class. Not so; we 
are prophesying on the very sound basis of what we 
know power does to men. Put this proposed dis- 
franchising power within the reach of those who are 
economically strong enough to influence government, 
and it will surely be abused. Men will abuse the power 
and justify themselves to themselves in so doing, and 
democracy will be stifled in the process. 

Finally, we who still have jobs and who still have 
property on which we try to keep the taxes paid, 
doubtless have the power to disfranchise our unem- 
ployed brothers. But, totally aside from all considera- 
tions of economic and social well-being, we have not 
the moral right so to do. Such action would be 
putting the millions who have no jobs (though they 
desperately want jobs) in a pauper class. It would be 
virtually kicking them out of society. It would shatter 
the last source of self-respect which these unfortunates 
still cling to—free citizenship. It would create in 
America a class of helots. In short, this proposed 
disfranchisement of the unemployed would be an 
ignoble end of a great experiment in democracy. 

We fervently hope that the New York State 
Economie Council will take thought and repudiate 
its ill-conceived and dangerous suggestion. 
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CLOSING DOORS FOR UNEMPLOYED 
MINISTERS 


LOSED churches soon turn into dead churches. 
Dr. B. G. Carpenter and the State Board of 
Illinois are determined to keep the churches 

in that state open, whether they can afford a regular 
minister or not. Of course, every piece of machinery 
that is set up to take the place of the minister, whether 
it be a state pastor or a system of lay preachers, seems 
to take the bread out of the mouth of ordained minis- 
ters who have no job. Looking at the matter super- 
ficially one may feel inclined to object. But the fact 
is that there is no job and no bread to come from a dead 
church. There is no service of mankind that can be 
rendered by such an institution. Ministers should get 
behind every attempt to make the church do its 
work, whether the scheme opens doors for them or 
not. The open doors for ministers may come as a 
by-product. More than one church which has been 
kept alive by the work of state superintendents or 
lay preachers has finally struggled back to its feet, 
called a minister and gone on with power. 
* * 


THE RAILROAD PENSION FIGHT 


ANY of the most important events of the day 

M get small space and little notice in the press. 

One such important event was the filing in 

the District of Columbia Supreme Court of a suit 
asking an injunction to prevent the Federal Railroad 
Retiring Board from operating the pension bill passed 
at the last session of Congress. This suit is being 
pressed on behalf of one hundred and fifty railroads. 

We do not wish to say whether the railroads are 
right or wrong in their contention, at this stage of the 
game. ‘The whole matter of pensions for railroad and 
other employees is part of the larger problem of 
reasonable economic security which our society must 
work out if it is to survive. The issues as they are 
drawn in this particular case, however, are both 
interesting and significant. They will doubtless be 
the issues in many another such contest. The railroad 
pension law is being attacked by the railroads on the 
ground that it violates the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, and also on the ground that it violates 
the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution by taking 
property without due process of law. It seems to us 
that the rapidly changing circumstances of this tech- 
nical and industrial society require constant reinter- 
pretation of constitutional amendments in the interest 
of human welfare, and in particular in the interests of 
the welfare of laboring men. We do not belong to 
that school of thinkers which insists that labor is the 
sole producer of wealth. Brains and initiative still 
have their place and should have their due reward. In 
a highly technical industrial society in which large 
and impersonal corporations necessarily control the 
economic destiny of thousands, labor will not get its 
proper reward unless there is intelligent and ethical 
interpretation of the laws of the land. 

It may be that the railroad pension law passed 
at the last session of Congress is unjust to the rail- 
roads. It may be that the interpretation which 
railroad attorneys seek to place upon the law is 
unreasonable and unjust to the workers. However 


that may be, the problem of security for faithful 

public servants still must be considered. If the law 

is bad and unreasonable and unjust it should be 

thrown out, and new steps taken to achieve the rea- 

sonable and just end which the old law contemplated. 
*  O* 


WE BELIEVE IN BEING FAIR TO THE ARMY 


ITH the activities of those army and navy 
people who are always advocating new “‘de- 
fences” and urging the expansion of arma- 

ment we have neither sympathy nor patience. We 
think these people are unconsciously (but very ef- 
fectively) menacing international peace. Their ac- 
tivity breeds suspicions and fears. However that 
may be, we are not among those who subscribe to the 
assertion that the army is largely a piece of useless 
overhead during peace time. We do not subscribe 
to this because we do not believe it. The army 
performs a hundred useful services during peace time. 
A case in point is the help of the army during the 
recent flood in northern New Jersey. A town was 
cut off from transportation and supplies by a river 
that had become a raging torrent, sweeping bridges 
away before it. The army went into action without 
delay, and in a few hours threw a pontoon bridge across 
the water. This story is just one of the numerous 
incidents of its kind we read about the army month 
in and month out. 

Pacifist that we are, we still believe in being fair 
to the army and the many fine fellows init. ‘‘They 


also serve.” 
ok * 


IN DEFENCE OF THE PROFESSORS 


¥ all the unfair and senseless accusations that are 
being thrown wildly about in the weeks pre- 
ceding the elections among the worst we have 
read was one uttered by a political orator in a burst 
of eloquent vehemence. Said this gentleman (?), 
“The professors are to blame for the bloodshed in 
our streets.’ He was referring to certain strike 
disorders. Now this is precisely as unfair and as 
senseless as the communist charge that “the capitalist”’ 
is to blame for all of the ills of society. It is exactly 
as unfair and as senseless as the reactionary employer’s 
charge that the labor unions are responsible for all of 
his business troubles. Sensible people discount the 
communist blanket charge. They take with a grain 
of salt the employers’ diagnosis. On every hand, 
however, we hear otherwise sensible people agreeing 
in substance with the politicians’ charge against the 
professors. Ifa project in the present Administration 
fails to work out as expected, then, because there 
happen to be several professors in important govern- 
ment posts, they are made the goats. This is so partly 
because professors are usually too decent gentlemen 
to descend to the level of their opponents, even to 
defend themselves, and partly because there is abroad 
in our land a mythical notion (very useful to pro- 
fessional politicians) that professors, because they are 
professors, are unfit to govern. 
Just what is a professor? He is a person who, 
in addition to having a goodly stock of common 
knowledge, also knows a great deal in one particular 
field of knowledge. This specialized knowledge he is 
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adding to constantly. His habits of study develop 


objective habits of thought, which make him see. 


through situations with a certain disinterestedness 
that is highly disconcerting to advocates of special 
interests. ‘But,’ says the professor’s critic, ‘he is 
: impractical. He lives in a world of books and abstract 
ideas. He doesn’t know enough about business and 
the practical problems of the world to govern.” We 
know so many professors who have raised and educated 
families on meager salaries (a triumph of businesslike 
acumen) that we know this contention is the sheerest 
of sheer bunk. 

So goes this myth about the uselessness of pro- 
fessors outside the lecture room. It is one with the 
myth which is abroad about all professional men 
except lawyers. Physicians, artists, and clergymen, 
as well as professors, are said to be “‘too impractical” 
to hold political office. The story of the rise and 
development of the American democracy does not 
bear out this contention. But still the myth grows. 
Are we to assume that in a democracy, with the 
possible exception of lawyers, only those who know 
nothing much about anything in particular are fitted 
for political office? 

K * 


PUT FIELD WORKERS IN THE FIELD 


N that alert and interesting little paper The Ohio 
Universalist, Editor Carl Olson makes the 
fruitful suggestion that the Conventions of 

Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois employ a tri-state field 
secretary. This official would, when occasion re- 
quired, “locate in a community for several months 
to prepare for the settlement of a pastor.’ We 
believe that the suggestion is a mighty good one, and 
we hope that the State Conventions of the Middle 
West carry it out. If necessary we hope that the 
General Convention will help to make this possible. 
Olson’s suggestion brings to mind the suggestion 
which we have made from time to time (thus far 
without result), to wit, that things be so arranged 
that the field workers of the General Sunday School 
Association may also “locate in a community for 
several months,” or at least for several weeks at a 
time. Improved church school organization, tech- 
niques, and programs can never be put over unless 
and until they are actually demonstrated. Demon- 
strations are impossible as long as the workers are 
compelled to remain in the office or forced to simply 
swing around the circuit year after year making brief 
visits to church schools. It should be possible for 
our field workers to settle down and stay put in one 
place long enough to actually demonstrate the value 
of the scientific approach to the problem of religious 
education. We know they could so do if they had 
the opportunity. We know also that they are eager 
to have the chance. They ought to be given that 
chance. “But it’s financially impossible,’’ says So 
and So. Yes, it is impossible—because we are still, 
despite our professions, pretty much unaware of the 
real importance of our educational ministry. When 
the General Convention officials, the members of the 
Council of Religious Education, and the rest of us, 
plain garden variety Universalists, wake up to the 
importance of religious education, it will be possible 


to put workers into fields “‘white to harvest”’ and keep 
them there long enough to do the kind of work they 
want to do and can do. 
* x 
ON THE USE OF BOOKS AND THINGS 
IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL 


R. MACLEAN’S excellent book, ““The New Era 
in Religious Education,” has already had 
extensive review in the Leader. We think it 

highly worth while, indeed, a positive favor to our 
readers, however, once more to call attention to this 
book of practical counsel for church school teachers. 
Here is an actually wsable handbook for teachers on 
“the use of books and things in the church school.” 
This last phrase was, in fact, the title which Dr. 
MacLean originally intended using for the book, and 
it is more descriptive than the present title. Hereisa 
book which is thoroughly scientific in its approach to 
the problem of religious education, as all liberal books 
of its kind should be. Here is a book that is clear cut 
and definite in its suggestions, as many books of its 
kind are not. Here is a book rich with a bibliography 
painstakingly compiled for the help of the average 
untrained teacher. And, best of all, here is a book 
written in the English language, a book in which the 
average reader does not find himself lost in a maze of 
educational and psychological jargon. He who will 
may read, in simple, straightforward, every-day terms, 
suggestions that will go far toward helping him to be a 
real teacher. Ali that this book requires is that the 
reader bring to it average intelligence, utter honesty, 
and the spirit of persistent industry. 
* *k 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Californians proudly proclaim that theirs is a 
healthy climate. Just now it seems to be a particu- 
larly unhealthy climate for radicals. Californians, 
usually very keen to have favorable publicity for their 
state, had better get their red-hunters under control 
before the rest of the country gets the notion that 
California is a place where volunteer vigilantes use 
force against everyone they don’t like. 


President Roosevelt has authorized Aubrey 
Williams, Assistant Federal Administrator, working 
in the drought area, to dismiss any Federal worker 
who is a candidate for office or who is participating 
actively in any political campaign. This, we certainly 
believe, is as it should be. Good for Roosevelt! 


It seems incredible that the wise advocates of 
the blessings of repeal could be wrong, but the fact 
remains that we see more drunken men on the streets 
of Boston in a week than we ever saw in a whole 
summer season of prohibition days. 


The death of Augustus Thomas, the dean of 
American playwrights, removes from the scene a man 
who was not only a good playwright but also one who 
was not afraid to give expression to fine idealism in 
his work. 


Mr. Hitler knows “‘it is more blessed to give than 
to receive’’—orders. 
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Radicals and Their Function 
John Murray Atwood 


RIN his Berry Street Conference address, John 
Haynes Holmes said in his delightfully frank 
way that he “has steadily grown more radical 
in his opinions.’”’ This is significant. ‘Thirty 
years after’ his entrance into the ministry we usually 
expect a man to become more conservative. Not so 
this minister. Is it because he is constitutionally 
a critic, a carper? Or is it not because he “remains 
as idealistic as ever in his sentiments, a militant soul, 
a fighter still of evil and a searcher for the good and 
true?” About all those who have been most responsible 
for human advancement were radicals in some respect, 
and remained so—Zoroaster, Moses, Socrates, Con- 
fucius, Jesus, Bacon, Galileo, Darwin, Gandhi. 

For what isa radical? I will attempt a definition: 
A radical is anyone who advocates or stands for some- 
thing that in principle departs from existing method 
and practice. The Copernican was a radical to the 
Ptolemist, the Arminian to the Calvinist, the Unitarian 
to the Trinitarian, the Universalist to the believer in 
endless punishment. For like reason the socialist is 
a radical to the capitalist, the fascist to the democrat, 
the pacifist to the militarist, the upholder of the 
N. R. A. to the man who believes in the right to run 
his business in his own way. When the Congrega- 
tionalists and Universalists proposed as a basis of 
Christian fellowship acceptance of a way of living 
rather than assent to a doctrine, that was a radical 
declaration. That is, it was a definite departure from 
the previous positions of either church. Evidently 
it was too much of a departure; for neither has ever 
lived up to the splendid profession. Even the Free 
Church Fellowship, which essayed to do so, has 
failed. 

Religious bodies are notoriously conservative: 
anyone who proposes new ways or ideas is always 
looked at askance. When I commenced my ministry 
in the nineties Frank Oliver Hall was often mentioned 
as an outstanding radical (theologically) among the 
then younger clergy, and of course as a dangerous 
man threatening the old positions of the Church. 
The radicalism frowned upon in those days was that 
questioning the old supernaturalism. In my last 
year in the theological school I was a guest in the 
home of Dr. James M. Pullman, along with this 
“radical,” and for one night we occupied the same 
bed. As biographers pounce upon such chance as- 
sociations in the formative years of their subjects as 
unquestioned factors in shaping character and deter- 
mining their attitudes, doubtless this exposure at that 
particular time to such an influence might be deemed 
explicable of subsequent tendencies I have had. Ags 
a matter of fact, I do not think Hall said ten words to 
the diffident young theologue. So that, aside from 
that inescapable unconscious influence every one 
exerts, that relieves him of the necessity of disavowing 
responsibility there! Now the distinguished and able 
minister of the Church of the Divine Paternity in 
New York, whom I confess I have always admired, 
probably has not changed essentially, since those 
early days, his ideas regarding miracles and the super- 


natural. And this man, whose soundness in the faith 
today no one would presume to question, is, from the 
standpoint of those fathers of the faith who shook 
their heads doubtfully about him, as “radical’’ as 
ever. But the theological heresy that today troubles 
some of the brethren is somewhat different, and the 
radical of yesterday is the orthodox of today. 

It was the same with Jesus. Was he not a radi- 
eal? There is not a whit of doubt about it. In his 
attitude toward sabbath observance, toward fasting, 
toward the outcast and sinful, toward conformity 
with the current ceremonial religion, as well as in his 
teaching of forgiveness and good will to all, enemies 
included, he broke with the tradition of his fathers. 
If we are to trust the record, he was very conscious of 
this. He said he did not come just to put a new patch 
on the old garment of Jewish religion; he was bringing 
an altogether new piece of cloth—an entirely new 
practice; he had new wine that needed to be put. into 
new wineskins. This was what made trouble for him. 
As regards the then current religious ways and ideas, 
he was a radical. For people under such conditions 
do not stop to ask, Is the man speaking the truth? 
They consider only that he is striking at some interest 
under which they are prospering, or at some faith 
which they cherish, and so raise the hue and cry. 
But Jesus was not radical in all respects. He was a 
conserver of the best of the past. Both of his great 
commandments were Jewish, and Hebrew writers 
endeavor to make out that his most significant teach- 
ing was not original, but could be traced to some of 
their famous rabbis. 

As already implied, radicalism is obviously rela- 
tive. A person may be radical in one respect and be 
quite a standpatter in another. The famous Lord 
Shaftesbury was from the standpoint of the Man- 
chester school of economics, dominant in his day, 
revolutionary in his persistent and finally triumphant 
advocacy of legislation to ameliorate the condition of 
factory operatives; but in his religious relation he was, 
like most Tories, decidedly conservative and orthodox. 
Horace Bushnell sought to give an entirely new state- 
ment of some of the principles of the New England 
theology, and was brought to trial for heresy; but he » 
called woman suffrage “the reform against nature!’ 
One of our ministers, when in school something over 
twenty years ago, was an outspoken socialist when 
socialists in the ministry were not innumerable. He 
has remained one through the years, but, curiously, he 
is as ardently and emphatically conservative in his 
theology as he is radical in his economic and social 
theory, and explicit in his opposition to humanists and 
all such. But what evokes the protest, not to say 
condemnation, of the ordinary layman is not so much 
the heterodox theologian as the minister who ventures 
to suggest the need of a new economic or social order— 
that present ways of running business and getting 
gain and wealth are not altogether just. Did not the 
President of the Universalist General Convention, 
who is certainly socially-minded, nevertheless recently 
counsel the brethren to cease the constant discussion 
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of present troubles and consequent problems? It is 
very disturbing. But can those who are zealous for 
Justice and righteousness drop the consideration of 
these evils, however annoying? Problems too dan- 
gerous to consider, said George William Curtis, are 
too dangerous to let alone. As a matter of fact, if 
men are true ministers of Christ, these problems are on 
their souls day and night. They cannot ignore them. 
Is not telling them to do so like saying as did Amaziah 
to Amos, “O thou seer, flee thou away into the land of 
Judah and prophesy there: but prophesy not again 
any more in Bethel (where evil and injustice were) 
for it is the king’s sanctuary and it is a royal 
house.”’ 

These prophets—are they not prophets?—are 
surely needed. We cannot expect to have progress 
without radicalism of some kind. Our human society 


_has made the greatest strides forward when it has 


given up some old principle of thought or action for a 
new and better one. When the thinking world 
finally accepted evolution in place of fiat creation it 
was a revolutionary change. But did ever a more 


fecund idea—due to radicals—take possession’ of the 


mind of man? When the elective franchise was con- 
ditioned not on property or sex but on citizenship, 


_that—again due to radicals—was a great gain for 
democracy. More than thirty-five years ago I listened 


to a most delightful and memorable lecture by Dr. 


Stanley Hall—the apostle of the new psychology, as 


it was then called—in the Stanley Hall school for 
girls in Minneapolis. On the crowded trolley car 
returning from the lecture, I overheard some profes- 
sors of the University of Minnesota scornfully rating 
this upstart who presumed to question the old teach- 
ing. But the new psychology is no longer new, and 
how this modern view—due also to radicals—has 
completely altered and clarified our understanding of 
this and all related subjects! The late Walter Page, 
when a young man, took part in the formation of a 
society called the Wautauga Club, which significantly 
indicated that it was a “breaker with tradition.” 
We are told that from members of this organization 
emanated the new departures in education, in agri- 
culture and in industry which have helped to create a 
new North Carolina in place of one that was trying to 
live by worship of the past. Instances could be 
multiplied, but surely it is patent to anyone that it is 
radicals often who have led the way to better condi- 
tions and so have been public benefactors. 

Yet people led by members of the D. A. R. and of 
the American Legion, with their prophet, Congressman 
Hamilton Fish, persistently inculcate fear, not to say 
hatred, of all radicals. If they were discriminating, 
and referred only to that small, noisy class who seem 
to be happiest when they can stir up trouble and riot, 
one might sympathize. But their blacklist includes 
the name of about every outstanding forward-looking, 
socially-minded man or woman in the country. Some 
in the church seem to be affected by their propaganda. 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, the president of Union 
Theological Seminary, aroused by the attitude of cer- 
tain obstreperous students the past year, has endeav- 
ored, according to Hubert Herring, to serve notice 
that radicals who will not conform can hereafter give 
Union a wide berth. If he had the power apparently 


he would in true fascist style squelch such rampant 
radicalism as was manifested last year. That is 
rather amusing, coming from the head of a school 
that numbers in its faculty Harry Ward and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. The worthy president of Union Seminary 
seems to overlook the fact that theologues who are 
radicals do not usually enter the seminary as such. 
They develop, not, as is supposed by many, from some 
one’s teaching, but in their wrestle with great social 
and religious problems. Dr. Coffin should interdict 
all thinking on these problems. One is reminded of 
the amusing prohibition in the Garden of Eden, not 
to eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. That, forsooth, would banish mno- 
cence and almost certainly bring consciousness of sin. 
To be sure, but it, would also make possible moral 
character, which otherwise could not be. Men who 
love truth and are eager for justice and blessing for 
their fellowmen cannot ignore these present-day 
problems. But in grappling with them are they not 
likely to become radicals? It is very possible. What 
do Dr. Coffin and others advise? Another pro- 
hibition—that men shall sidestep (as many safe per- 
sons do) these dangerous questions? 

It is exactly the same with theistic and other 
problems. Students who do not have Madame 
Curie’s or Fichte’s love for the truth, who are in- 
tellectually too indolent to examine, search, investi- 
gate and answer for themselves the questions with 
which thinking men have always wrestled, readily 
accept the traditional teaching and can give satisfying 
and orthodox answers to anxious brethren who wish 
to quiz them. But those who have to be honest with 
themselves, who want to know where they stand and 
why, are bound to think their way through to some 
kind of satisfying answers. They thus may become 
radicals. Are they then to be told that there is no 
place for them in this liberal church? 

Some would like a school or church where all 
radicalism was tabooed. I should commiserate any 
such school. I would despair of a church that pos- 
sessed no radicals, that was in its leadership timid, 
hesitant and doubtful in the way it met the challenging 
problems of the day. Some of us have been tremen- 
dously interested in the stand taken by the Congrega- 
tionalists at Oberlin. That certainly was not con- 
servative or just moderately liberal. It was radical— 
a break with policies of the past. It showed that 
these men and women constitute a militant and live 
church. All honer to them! Do we not covet a like 
courageous spirit for our own communion? 

If we remain a liberal church, that is, one that 
stands for freedom in thought and action, we shall in- 
evitably have radicalism. Just as we shall have it in 
our schools, where liberty in research and expression 
are stressed. But even though some specific radicalsim 
is disliked, this is not to be deplored. It is not even a 
danger—if liberty prevail. Truth will never perish in 
such an atmosphere. What is to be feared, always 
feared, is ministers who are self-seekers, who lack in- 
tegrity, who do not hesitate to exploit the church in 
the interest of their hobby, who are time-servers, 
hirelings, adroit in cultivating friends of the mammon 
of unrighteousness, eager to be popular and com- 
fortable, but who have no sacrificial spirit, never do 
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the courageous thing, never say the true, brave word 
for their fellows. They rob a church of character and 
life. For it will be like priests, like people. Who will 
not pray, God save us from such, and give us rather 


devoted, brave souls who dare, in the freedom in 
which we rejoice, to think and speak the truth that 
they believe is needful for man—even though some of 
them will thereby be classed as radicals? 


On a Mission Around the World 


X. In Tokyo 
Roger F. Etz 


House with four teachers and several Black- 
mer Home girls as assistants. There were 
about sixty children there on the day of my 
visit—fine looking youngsters, lively and interested. 
This building is ideal for this work, and the equipment 
of dolls, blocks and pictures given by American 
friends adds much to its effectiveness. 

Many of the Unioners of an earlier generation 
will perhaps remember that the first cooperation the 
Y. P. C. U. gave to the Japan work was in paying the 
salary of Aya Namba when she was Miss Hathaway’s 
assistant. It was during my term as national sec- 
retary of the Y. P. C. U., and we were quite happy 
when we could enlarge our work in this way. I was 
surprised to learn that Aya Namba—now Mrs. Nara—- 
is the head teacher in this kindergarten. 

The program and methods in the kindergartens 
are the same as in any kindergarten anywhere. While 
most of it is in Japanese, the children had learned some 
songs in English which they sang for me. After the 
opening exercises all was activity. I have some pic- 
tures which the children drew and colored for me to 
take back to America to their friends there. The play 
period in the yard reminded me of similar times in the 
kindergartens at home, except that I was not accus- 
tomed to seeing boys wearing white aprons over their 
clothes to keep them clean. The sand-pile, the 
swings, the slide crowded to capacity with children 
with bright, shiny brown faces, and the games in the 
larger play-ground, were all interesting pictures of the 
tireless activity of normal children. The teachers, 
also, came in for their share of exercise. 

As my guide dragged me away from here to go to 
the Ohayo Kindergarten, I discovered one of the in- 
teresting differences between Japanese and English 
sign language. I waved good-by to the children, and 
was greatly surprised to see them all flock toward the 
gate out of which I was going. It was explained to me 
that our wave of good-by is the Japanese signal to 
come here, and the children thought I was calling 
them. Anyway, because of my mistake, I had an 
interesting group at the gate, which followed me to the 
street, saying “Sayonara.” 

A taxi ride to a different part of the city—and 
taxis are ridiculously cheap in Tokyo—took us to the 
Ohayo Kindergarten. This is a very attractive small 
building on land given to the Mission in exchange for 
the site of the church, which was destroyed in the 
earthquake of 1923. It is not far from the location of 
the former church, and in a neighborhood where the 
people are much poorer than those near Blackmer 
Home. Kindergarten was in session when we reached 
there. larger children in one room. smaller ones in 


another. We watched this for a while, and then came 
the play period. Again a lively crowd demonstrated 
the fact that the children are the great internation- 
alists. It is only as we get older and wiser (?) (I won- 
der) that we become intense nationalists. 

The mothers of some of the children had prepared 
a Japanese lunch for us which they served in the 
kindergarten room. A number of parents came in to 
join us. Low tables were set around the room and 
adults and children ate together. Each child had his 
or her own lunch-kit, which was brought out and used 
very effectively. Over my head hung the picture of 
Mrs. Ethel M. Allen of Columbus, Ohio, a kind of 
patron saint of the kindergarten. 

After the luncheon, some of the youngsters enter- 
tained us with band music, led by one of the graduates, 
a boy six or seven years old, who had come back for 
the occasion. He led with all the dignity and sense of 
importance of a Sousa, and I must say that the band 
responded well to his baton. After a brief talk in 
which I tried to stress the message of world friendship 
and the common interests of all children, we left, as I 
had to go to Yokohama to find out about steamer 
tickets. I carried away in my memory the bright 
faces of these interesting and picturesque children, 
although I can’t help wondering what the future has 
in store for them. Many of those who are now grow- 
ing up will be the ones who have to bear the brunt of 
the changes from the old to the new which are now 
taking place with such bewildering rapidity. New 
points of view will inevitably clash with the old. This 
means more in a land like Japan, with history dating 
back at least twenty-five hundred years and traditions 
of hoary antiquity, than it does in a land like ours, 
so young and new in comparison. Yet we know the 
struggle in our land over ‘flaming youth” versus the 
“gay nineties.” In many ways I feel sorry for those 
who, inevitably, must be the victims in this changing 
civilization. 

_. The following week was spent in Tokyo and 
vicinity, seeing more of the activities being carried on. 
On Sunday we visited the church schools at Dojin 
House, or the Koishikawa Church, and the Ohayo 
Kindergarten building. At both places there was a 
good attendance and apparently keen interest. The 
workers tell me that they have difficulty in securing 
the proper lesson material for use in their work, but 
they are doing the best they can with the material 
available. At the Ohayo church school I saw one 
adaptation of secular material which interested me 
greatly. A popular form of amusement for which the 
children everywhere are eager is a picture show given 
by a push-cart man who sells candy, using the show 
to attract customers. He stops his cart at a con- 
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venient spot and taps with small sticks of wood to 
call a crowd together. After he has sold all he can, he 
starts to tell a story illustrated by pictures on sheets 
of cardboard set ina frame. As the story progresses, 
he changes the pictures, and the children stand by 
fascinated. One of these which I saw showed the 
hero cutting off six heads with one blow of his sword. 
The next picture showed these heads flying through 
the air while the hero escaped. The Y. M. C. A. and 
the Japan Sunday School Association have put out 
sets of pictures on Biblical themes to be used in this 
same way. One of these paper shows was given dur- 
ing the session of this school. 

We tried to get to the Akasaka church school, but 
unfortunately arrived too late to see it in session. 
_ However, we stayed there for the morning service and 
sermon by Mr. Soma. 
| One of the fine arts of Japan is flower arrangement. 
There are a number of different “‘schools’’ on methods, 
each with its own characteristics. It takes years of 
study to perfect oneself in this art, and infinite pa- 
_ tience to practice it. One of the girls of the Clara 
_ Barton Guild offered to come to the Carys’ to demon- 
strate for me, and of course I gladly availed myself of 
the opportunity. She brought a large bamboo vase 
with a “‘window’’—an opening cut about half way up 
—flowers, green branches and her elaborate tool kit. 
In about an hour—and she said it was hurriedly 
done—she showed me the finished product. Patient 
twisting and bending of branches to give them just 
the right angle, judicious trimming and exact placing 
of the flowers, produced the effects she desired. The 
result was beautiful, though it all looked very simple. 
When I thought of the messy way we often jam flowers 
into a vase in a nondescript fashion, I did not wonder 
that we produce so few artistic effects as compared 
with the Japanese. 

Miss Downing was anxious for me to see some of 
the other work being carried on under her direction 
at Dojin House, so I spent another afternoon there. 
_ Here was a group of children who could not come to 
the kindergarten being organized into clubs and par- 
ticipating in various activities—English classes, danc- 
ing classes, koto classes, and the like. Once a month 
they put on a program, and this was done for my 
benefit under the direction of the teachers and the 
Blackmer Home helpers. 
music, drilling and dancing. Many people in Boston 
remember Matsu Koyama, who studied social service 
_ work there and then returned to Blackmer Home for 
leadership. Her daughter presented some very beauti- 
ful dances both alone and with others. The auditorium 
on the second floor of Dojin House was crowded to 
capacity for this event. I was delightfully welcomed 
in an English speech by one of the graduates of the 
kindergarten, and also in Japanese by one of the 
mothers’ club members. 

In the services at Dojin House, the adults are not 
forgotten. There are meetings for mothers to discuss 
the health and care of children, classes for foreign and 
Japanese cooking, and classes in flower arrangement. 
I saw some of the mothers and children, and pro- 
nounced them delightful. I sampled some of the 
cooking and called it delicious, and I saw four of the 
class demonstrate four different methods of flower 


It consisted mainly of. 


arrangement, and thought it very interesting and in- 
structive. 

To give a perfect ending to the day, the Carys 
and I were invited to dine at the little Japanese house 
where Ruth Downing lives with two of her Japanese 
teacher-associates—‘‘Sunny Corner’ I believe it is. 
called. There we enjoyed ‘“Sukyokai’ cooked in true 
Japanese style on a little charcoal stove in the center 
of the group of diners. It was not my first experience 
with this delicious dish, but it was the best I have 
had up to date. Anyone who has eaten a meal of 
even poor or fair ‘““‘Sukyokai’”’ can appreciate what this 
must have been. To anyone who hasn’t eaten it, 
it is hopeless to try to describe it. All I can say is, 
try nit: 

Another Japanese girl whom many of our people 
in Boston remember is Tei Yasumura, now married 
to Mr. Onishi. She had invited us to her home, and 
finally we were able to go there to tea one after- 
noon. The home is comparatively new, and is a 
wonderful combination of the best of Japanese and 
American architecture, so that all, Japanese and foreign 
guests, can be perfectly comfortable. Her charming 
mother, who has been such a force in the life of the 
Central Church, her three delightful children, and her 
sister, who has spent some time in America, helped 
Tei to welcome us to the house and to entertain us in 
the garden. Some ears must have burned that day 
as we discussed mutual friends and acquaintances in 
Boston, particularly Mrs. Wilkins of Salem, who is 
Tei’s American mother. 

My plans had been carefully made and my de- 
tailed itinerary worked out before I left Boston. I 
was to leave Japan on June tenth, but the strike of 
longshoremen on the Pacific Coast of the United 
States disrupted shipping, and I received word that 
the boat on which I was to sail would not carry out 
the schedule. A hasty consultation with steamship 
agents resulted in a rearrangement of my plans and 
the postponement of my departure. I little realized 
before that labor trouble in my own country several 
thousands of miles away could force me to make a 
complete shift. It is only another illustration of the 
truth that “no man (or nation) liveth unto himself 
alone.” One result of the strike was the entire ces- 
sation of mail from home, so that not a letter was re- 
ceived from the States for at least three weeks. 

A farewell ‘“Sukyokai’ party had been planned 
for me by the Tokyo church people. Because of the 
uncertainty of my sailing date it was decided to hold 
this as planned. After a most delightful day of sight- 
seeing on a long motor trip to Kamokina and Enoshiwa 
as the guests of Mrs. Katsuda, and with Tetsuko 
Katsuda as guide and interpreter, we returned to a 
beautiful restaurant in Tokyo, where our hosts and 
hostesses awaited us. Supper was served in true 
Japanese style, diners being seated on the floor with 
the hibachi or charcoal stoves in the center of a group. 
It was a delightful occasion with these charming 
people. The panels of the rocm were slid back so we 
could enjoy the beautiful garden just outside. Old 
pines, a little lake with bridges over it, and carefully 
trimmed hedges of bright red azaleas, gave a setting 
to the different buildings of the restaurant which 
were scattered about the grounds, in all of which par- 
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ties were being served. Farewell speeches were made 
and acknowledged, and there my “‘official’’ visit to 
Japan was ended. ; 

The delay in sailing gave me an opportunity 
which I was afraid I was not going to have of visiting 
two of the world-renowned beauty spots of Japan, and 
also another chance to visit Miss Hathaway and to do 
some “shopping.” I had found many competent 
guides to the stores, but when it comes to a real shop- 
ping expedition give me Georgene Bowen. In the 
first place, she and I were always taken for brother and 
sister, being somewhat similar in size. In the second 
place, she knows the shop-keepers and where they sell 
best at the lowest price, and she speaks their language. 
In the third place, she is a Vermont Yankee—enough 
said. She used all of her experience and ability for 
my benefit, and shopping, which is usually a bore to 
me, became a real pleasure. Miss Bowen also saw to 
it that I had my first ride in a “rickshaw.’’ When I 
looked at the over-grown go-cart she secured with the 
little rickshaw man who waved me to the seat with all 
the grace and dignity possible, I was somewhat skep- 
tical of his ability to pull me. I would have made at 
least two of him. After he started, however, I no 
longer pitied him, but envied him his splendid physical 
condition, which seemed to take the work out of his 
job. Read Dr. van Schaick’s account of his first 
rickshaw ride on page eighty-six of “Cruising Around 
a Changing World,” for it describes my feeling better 
than I can. The way the man negotiated the slight 
grade we had to go up banished the instinct I had as 
we approached it to get out and push. He was a 
master at his job, and I love to watch a master work, 
whether it is with hands, brain or body. 

The Carys joined me on trips to Kyoto and Nara 
to see the temples, shrines and palaces for which these 
places are noted. We fed the deer at Nara and the 
fish in the shrine garden, as all tourists do. We saw 
the places which one must see to qualify as a traveler, 
but we also saw many other interesting things which 
many miss—Doshisha University, the factories where 
““cloisonne’”’ and ‘‘damascene”’ ware are made. We 
had lunch with friends of the Carys, a professor in 
Doshisha and his family. We stayed at a Japanese 
hotel. We were objects of great curiosity in a Japanese 
restaurant. 

They also piloted me to Nikko as the crowning 
trip of my stay. For years the pictures of these 
famous shrines and temples had been familiar to me. 
I had seen thousands of reproductions of the “Speak 
no evil, hear no evil, see no evil’? monkeys and of 
“Sleepy Cat’ (as one post-card has it), which are to 
be found among the carvings. I had visualized the 
magnificent cryptomeria trees to be found at Nikko. 
It would not have been strange if, with all of the 
beautiful pictures I had seen in mind, I had been dis- 
appointed in visiting the place. The imagination does 
not exist which can half picture the glories and the 
beauties of this place. If this were primarily a travel 
series, which it is not, I would try to describe the in- 
describable. I must be content to say that the 
proverb is true which is quoted so often, that you must 
never use the word “‘magnificent” until you have seen 
Nikko. 

On the ride to Kamakura and Enoshiwa, Mt. 
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Fuji finally revealed herself in all her glory and 
beauty. All day long the famous peak was visible, 
now over lower hills in the foreground, now over long 
level plains, and again over the lakes and bays. 
Sometimes misty clouds floated about the summit, 
at others the summit was clear and clouds dimmed the 
outlines of the lower slopes. On the return from Kyoto 
we again saw Fuji just at sunset, with an Alpine glow 
about the snow-covered summit. For at least an 
hour we followed around the foot of the mountain, 
watching it gradually fade into the darkness and 
disappear. After viewing it in these different aspects 
one can understand and appreciate much better the 
reasons for its universal use in Japanese art and 
decoration. Fuji is a maid of many moods, each of 
which inspires the artist or the poet to his best efforts. 
Perhaps the long delay in seeing it for the first time 
and the thought that I might have had to leave Japan 
without a glimpse of it, made its beauty more appeal- 
ing and inspiring. 

The extra time gave an opportunity for another 
visit with Miss Hathaway. With Miss Downing as 
guide, we journeyed again to Zushi for a leisurely chat 
in the delightful little home, for a walk on the sea- 
shore and lunch at the hotel. Miss Hathaway’s 
message to the home folks is that she is well and 
happy. She looks it. Not only is she continuing 
her influence in the Blackmer Home, but she is the 
friendly guide and counsellor and teacher in her com- 
munity, surrounded by kind and thoughtful friends. 
She continues, as she always has and always will, to 
teach the grace of Christian living by her presence in 
the community and her spirit of love and service. 

All good things must end, and even though I had, 
through no planning of my own, had an extra week 
with the friends in Japan, the day came when the 
final packing had to be done and the start of another 
lap on the journey had to be made. It was a second 
leaving home to move away from the Carys. Thought- 
ful in everything, hospitable to the highest degree, it 
had been a real privilege to renew close friendship 
with them and to share the joys of their home. The 
rainy season started with a deluge on the day I was to 
go, although the Japanese gallantly said the sky was 
weeping at my departure. That made me feel good, 
at least. 

A group of Japanese friends had gathered at the 
Tokyo station to say farewell, carrying out the fine 
Japanese custom of speeding the parting guest. I 
appreciated it all the more because of the rain, which 
continued to come down in sheets. Mrs. Tomomatsu, 
the matron of the Blackmer Home, could not go to 
Yokohama, and so she presented me with a beautiful 
bouquet of Easter lilies and gladioli as a substitute 
for her presence at the boat. These flowers decorated 
two tables in the dining-room of the ship clear to 
Manila. All of the American friends in our Mission 
accompanied me to Yokohama, and there on the ship 
we found another group of Japanese waiting to bid 
godspeed to the traveler. As the boat pulled away 
from the wharf, through the rain and fog, handker- 
chiefs continued to wave until even these little white 
specks disappeared and we were out through the 
breakwater and headed down the coast. 

I must admit that there was a kind of homesick 
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feeling as these beloved friends disappeared. The 
rest of the trip would be interesting, of course, new 
sights to see, new fields of work to study, new friends 
to make. Yet there was the realization that nowhere 


else until I reach home, many thousands of miles 


away, would there be those with whom I am bound by 
so many ties of friendship and love and common ser- 
vice. I fear that Japan has but accentuated the 
lonesomeness of the long journey still ahead, and yet 


_ I realize that my own feeling is but a poor and, per- 


haps, selfish, reflection of the lonesomeness and isola- 
tion of our representatives in Japan as they, separated 
from their families and friends for years, carry on 
lovingly in the name of our church and in the spirit 
of the Christ. One thing I know, I shall not neglect 
any more to send a cheering word or a kindly thought 
to them more frequently. I beseech you, brethren 
and sisters, to go and do likewise. Letters or cards. 
from home are more precious than gold. I know. IL 
have been three weeks without mail. 


Nature and Human Nature 


XXXVIITI. 


Jumping at Conclusions 


Johannes 


XIN entire bluebird family emerged from a hole 
in.an old dead apple tree twenty paces from 
the kitchen door. I was sitting in my favor- 
ite kitchen rocking-chair by the window that 


looks up the steep hill and commands our oldest 


apple trees, and I saw it all. It was plain as a pike- 


_ staff. There was the father bird, gorgeous in his 
' robe of heavenly blue and his cinnamon-red waistcoat. 
| The sun, which had come over the shoulder of Pine 


Mountain, shone full on him. Never was there a 
bluebird before that showed up in such vivid colors. 
He was fluttering, hovering, lighting a moment and 
then darting to the next tree to call the children on. 
Mother bluebird was there too, more gray and pale 
in coloring, not nearly so conspicuous as her spouse, 
but she showed who she was, if there could have been 
any doubt, by bringing a beetle and quickly delivering 
it to one of the wide-open beaks. The baby bluebirds 
were half grown. They were in a hole fully a foot 
across made where one of the large limbs had been 
sawed off years ago, and this hole was just a little 
below the one from which I had first seen father blue- 
bird emerge. There the babies stayed for an hour, 


while the Madame and I watched them with our 


naked eyes or brought them up to us with our bird- 
glasses. Mother fed and father coaxed. We could see 
a bit of blue on the backs of two of the babies. The 
old kitchen rocking-chair always has been a wonder- 
ful lookout tower for the birds, but never before had 
we had such an interesting exhibition. The babies 
seemed pleased with the old apple tree, but father 
and mother apparently were determined to move the 


entire family farther off. At last they succeeded. 


One by one the little ones used their wings. One 
even went to the ground in a trial flight for a grass- 
hopper, and came back. Finally all reached the next 
tree safely, and then the next one, until by mid-morn- 
ing they were in the last apple tree in the upper corner 
of the orchard, on a steep bank above the road going 
to Joseph’s View. There they established head- 
quarters for some time. 

We got Chapman and Forbush while we were 
looking, and the Madame read from the latter: “Of 
all our native birds the bluebird by many is regarded as 
a favorite. Its beautiful colors and loving disposition, 
its mellow voice and beneficent habits, have en- 
deared it to the country people. I can only regret 
that it is not as dominating in vitality as the robin, 


and needs more encouragement by having its nesting 
sites furnished it and protected against the encroach- 
ments of the English sparrows.” 

“The bluebird for happiness,” said Maeterlinck. 
He meant any bird that is blue in color. We mean 
our American sialia sialis sialis. 

The little bluebird family emerging from the 
nest, so near the kitchen door, made us unusually 
happy for the day, and our happiness was not dimmed 
even when our judgment had been sobered by discov- 
ering how in one important thing we had jumped to 
conclusions that were unwarranted. 

Just twenty-two days before, we had seen a pair 
of bluebirds working on a nest in the mill part of our 
miniature wind-mill made for us by a Belgian refugee. 
For two days the bluebirds had tried to go on building, 
but every time that we drove in or out we passed so 
close to the nest that we frightened them. At last 
they deserted the wind-mill and moved, apparently, 
to the brook thicket back of the big barn. We could 
see them almost every day, and we speculated about 
where the nest had been put. Then came this ex- 
hibition close to the kitchen door, and we were sure. 
“Ts it not remarkable,’ we said to each other, “that 
this thing could have taken place in plain sight and 
we never suspect it? And are you not glad that we 
did not cut the dead apple tree down?” 

When, however, we walked up to the old apple 
tree we discovered that the big hole was just a rimmed- 
in platform containing a soft bed of pulverized rotten 
wood, and that the smaller hole led in only a little 
way and contained no sign of a nest. Our apple tree 
had been an ideal stopping place on one of the first 
days of trial flight, and nothing else. 

Continually in nature study we are having the 
lesson of the morning impressed upon our minds. If 
we want to be right, we have to be careful about 
jumping to conclusions. And nature and human na- 
ture are so inextricably mixed up together that the 
lesson often carries over into our relations with our 
neighbors and friends, and makes us more careful in 
our judgments, which is rather salutary, for us, at 
least. 

That married business man has been seen riding 
out often with that pretty stenographer. Who would 
have believed it of him? His wife, poor thing, has be- 
haved like a Spartan. She goes everywhere, holds her 
head up, acts as if everything were all right. Isn’t 
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it a pity, and he making such a pretence of religion, 
too? But we walked up to this mare’s nest and found 
no nest there at all. The wife had induced her hus- 
band to transport the poor girl back and forth because 
they were old family friends, and she knew that the 
girl was badly run down. 

Jt is an axiom with bird students that beginners 
can never be sure that the bird that one hears is the 
bird that one sees. The bird may be hopping about a 
comparatively small bush, and every little while the 
observer can hear the note or song coming from the 
same bush, but some other little devil of quite a dif- 
ferent species may be hidden in there behind some 
leaves, and doing the warbling. The beginner catches 
up with the party and cries out exultantly: “At last 
I have learned the note of the yellow warbler. It is 
nothing like that of the redstart. He asks a question 
and then answers it.”’ And often it is next to impos- 
sible to convince this really eager learner that he has 
been fooled by a red-eyed vireo. 

On one of the spring walks of the Audubon So- 
ciety of the District of Columbia last May, the 
Madame heard the song of the indigo bunting, with 
which she is familiar because this bird sings all the 
first part of the summer at the farm. But there was 
only a bird that looked like a sparrow in the tree 
from which the song came. She moved on greatly 
puzzled, because she was sure of her observations, 
and they did not make sense. Later that day the 
party came back to the same tree and discovered that 
the sparrow-like bird was a young male indigo bunting 
who had achieved his song but not his adult plumage. 
She has studied nature long enough to know that one 
has to be sure of his facts, and that if “‘the facts’’ seem 
to lead to impossible conclusions one had better go 
a little deeper into the facts. 

A red-tailed hawk hovers over a farm-yard where 
there are many chickens. By and by the little chickens 
begin to disappear. The farmer, who has been taught 
by recent studies how the hawk destroys rodents that 
eat his crops, loses faith and loads up his gun. But 
suddenly he sees one of his neighbor’s eight cats give a 
spring out of the tall grass, seize a chick and disappear, 
and he sets down his gun, saying, “I was a bit hasty.” 

In our family Louis and Jessie were good children 
ordinarily, but on one notable occasion, at least, they 
fell from grace. Mother had baked a whole row of 
delicious raspberry pies, for those were the days when 
“a row of pies’’ could be used up in short order. She 
put them carefully on a table near the pantry window. 
The next morning, she discovered to her dismay that 
rats or mice had destroyed two of the pies. “See,” 
she said to good little John and Charlie, ‘they have 
eaten the whole heart out of that pie and have been 
in this other, too. Go ask Nate (our colored man) 
if his children want them.’’ Nate carried away the 
two mangled pies, and traps were set for both rats and 
mice. Late that afternoon, when children begin to 
get hungry for supper, mother was near an open win- 
dow and heard a low voice say: “Jess, Jess, come 
along. Let’s pick more pies.” The distinguished 
ex-governor of a province in the Philippines and his 
dignified sister, now a woman up in the fifties and 
head of a large family, may have forgotten the inci- 
dent, but it drove home to little John, who saw and 


heard everything from the discovery to the final 
assize, that one must be careful in judging on circum- 
stantial evidence. 

There are a thousand illustrations to be picked up 
all around us every day. 

There is that nature writer whose hide John Bur- 
roughs had to tan. The man gave considerable space 
in his book to an old rooster which taught a young 
rooster to crow. The old rooster would flap his wings 
and let go a clarion call, and then the young rooster 
would straighten up and emit a throaty squawk. 
They kept it up all through an afternoon. 
noble the parental act,” the nature writer said. But 
if Burroughs was right, and I put my money on old 
“Uncle John,” the young rooster, eeling the male 
stirrings within him, would have started crowing a 
hundred miles away from his parent. Because A is 
near B when B does something or has something 
happen to him, is no sure proof that A caused it. The 
man at the scene of crime may be the most innocent 
man in the neighborhood. The boy in whose pocket 
the stolen handkerchief is found may not be the pick- 
pocket. And antecedent and consequent are not the 
same as cause and effect. 

One of our ministers was found not long ago in 
the company of a prostitute. A crowd of gamblers 
that he had been attacking tried to ruin him, but for 
once the good people of the town rallied around him 
and saved him. 

The scientists are the ones who might illustrate 
my thesis in unnumbered ways. ‘They sometimes 
make the rank and file of us angry with their aloof- 
ness, their coldness, their unwillingness to believe. 
But in their numberless experiments they have found 
so often that something else comes into the situation 
which is no part of their original material or mixture 
or apparatus. In the very air about us there may exist 
an absolutely unknown something that influences the 
result which scientists would like to credit to X and Y. 
So the men making discoveries are careful, painstaking, 
tireless, unemotional men who withhold judgment 
until every conceivable possibility of error has been 
eliminated. 

My humble essay is no brief for life with emotion 
left out. At another time I may say something about 
seeing with the help of the heart. But it is an attempt 
to drive home to myself and to others the truth that in 
the long run we simply make ourselves ridiculous 
when we hear bluebirds singing like thrushes, or see 
them feeding on minnows, and when we report for 
New York or New England birds the size of a robin 
with long pink tails. 

We do great harm, too, many times when we in- 
sist that Dog Tray is as destructive as the pack of 
sheep killers because he was seen going up “the dug 
road” in their company. 

And while all church people are sure to do some 
wrong things and some church people may possibly 
do pretty much all of them, it is a cruel thing to judge 
too quickly about the things we see going onin a parish 


or in a neighborhood. 
ok * k 


It’s all rather pitiful—these stream-lined trains and auto- 


mobiles. More speed, more speed—to go where, for what pur- 
pose?— Unity. 


“How @ 
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Possessions 
Sheldon Christian 


? 5) HERE has always been a conflict, within the 
hearts of the religious, over possessions— 
over the lure of worldly goods as opposed 

avi} to the goods of the spirit. Jesus said, with- 
out straddling the fence: ‘“‘No man can serve two 
masters: for either he will hate the one, and love the 
other; or else he will hold to the one and despise the 
other. Ye cannot serve God and mammon.” These 
words were uttered sometime about 1934 years ago; 
they were uttered, in substance, 1934 years before 
Christ himself; they have always been uttered, in 
substance, by the saints and saviours and prophets; 
and anyone who wishes to go forward, in the spiritual 
adventure of the higher life, must himself come to 
grips with the question and settle it. 

At the outset we must in all frankness admit that 
the set-up of the world today is one in which the man 
of wealth and secular power is worshiped. Our na- 
tional heroes are the Carnegies, the Astors, the Rocke- 
fellers—we could name them almost by the dozen— 
men of wealth, whose fortunes were made for the most 
part in industry, and who are considered to have 
“‘made’’ America.. Perhaps many of us today are 
perfectly willing to admit that only such men could 
have made America what it is. And these men create 
our criteria. Lindbergh flies the Atlantic and marries a 
Morrow. Tunney becomes heavyweight champion 
and marries into the same privileged class. All these 
people may be the kind to whom we would gladly 
give our last shirt if they asked for it; but it cannot be 
denied that with prominence goes wealth, and that 
with wealth goes admission to the four hundred of 
the nation; and the little yellow check of admission 
to that four hundred is a check of solid gold, and not 
necessarily the solid gold of admirable qualities either. 
Thus a vicious circle is operative: Get power and one 
gets money; get money and one gets power. And 
money 7s power. If one has neither, one is left to 
think of ways’ of getting the one or the other, and 
of getting in on the inside. And all of us share in this 
common ambition. 

Every good American boy is brought up to believe 
that he has just as much chance to become President 
some day as anyone else; and perhaps he has. The 
only trouble is that everyone else has just as little 
chance as he has. In a democracy where the people 
are supposed to have free suffrage and where every 
man is supposed to have an equal chance to present 
himself for office, the system of running for office has 
become so expensive and so unwieldy that a man must 
either be wealthy himself or must receive the backing 
of some very, very interested man or group of men. 
At the last senatorial election in one state, the men 
running were both millionaires, so that neither could 
charge the other with being of this class and devoted to 
the interests of the possessing class. The devotion to 
the people of the candidate for office is always ex- 
tremely 1 in evidence just before elections. Sometimes 
it is even hysteric. But the devotion of the elected 
candidates to interests other than those of the people, 
is no less hysteric when all the shouting is over. 


The relief programs of our own day seem not to 
be without the taint of political log-rolling. The 
munition makers are reaping a harvest, under the 
pretext that this gives employment. Read The 
Christian Leader and see what is going on today at 
Washington—the millions that are being spent on 
armaments with which to blow up the nation’s chlidren 
within the next five or ten years. Fear is begetting 
fear. War preparations are begetting war. The 
forces that pull the wires in the political capitals of 
the world and make the leaders hand out huge con- 
tracts for greater armaments, also pull the wires that 
create the wars which we must fight; and we are made 
to believe that we are good patriots when we go out 
and use up the munition makers’ explosives, as fast 
as possible, so that more will be needed and more 
profits will be made by the makers of munitions— 
that they may gain in further possessions according 
as the nations sustain a loss of life-and morality. The 
President himself is on record as excoriating this de- 
testable trading of lives for the gaining of possessions. 
He is reported as saying: “Some suitable international 
organization must and will take such action. The 
peoples of many countries are being taxed to the 
point of poverty and starvation in order to enable 
governments to engage in a mad race in armament 
which, if permitted to continue, may well result in war. 
This grave menace to the peace of the world is due in 
no small measure to the uncontrolled activities of the 
manufacturers and merchants of engines of destruction, 
and it must be met by the concerted action of the 
peoples of all nations.”’ And so it goes. . 

Our world is a world that seeks wealth above all 
else; that worships possessions above all other things; 
that crowns the man who has it and like as not abuses 
the man who hasn’t it. Our social structure is ob- 
viously based on wealth. Our political structure is 
manipulated by its influence. And our very lives are 
at the beck and call of men who seek to increase their 
store of it. Is there any doubt about it? Almost any 
magazine that is worth the paper on which it is printed 
will tell us that such is the case; and the leaders of the 
world now see the red signals set against the continued 
passage of this particular train of ambition, freighted 
with far greater disaster for us than we have yet known 
either in the Great World War, or the Great World 
Depression through which we hope we are now passing 
successfully. And the world has yet to solve the 
problem, whether possessions and wealth shall be 
the sacred goal of all endeavor, or whether Christian 
principles of endeavor shall be applied in our living. 
Man cannot worship both God and Mammon; and 
man continues to worship Mammon. For every man 
is still hoping to climb into the upper classes by hook 
or by crook, to get up on the top of his little pile and 
lord it over the rest of his fellow-creatures. To most 
of us, this passion for possession—for possessing wealth 
in order that we may possess power—is the most real 
thing in our existence, if not the reason for our exist- 
ence. A world such as this certainly is in need of 
spiritual admonishment, and of spiritual enlighten- 
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ment. And the enlightenment which our spiritual 
authority, Jesus, sheds on our problem is quite ex- 
plicit. Let us take some of the statements which 
Jesus made with regard to wealth and possessions. 

“Tay not up for yourselves treasures upon 
earth,” we find Jesus saying, ‘where moth and rust 
doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal; but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal. For where 
your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” There 
can be no doubt about the meaning of that injunction: 
if our hearts are in our possessions, they cannot be in 
the things which pertain to the spirit; and if they are 
not in the things which pertain to the spirit, we can 
hardly regard ourselves as more than pretensions of 
Christians for the good we think it will do us so to 
pretend. 

Again, we find Jesus saying: “Verily, I say unto 
you, that a rich man shall hardly enter into the king- 
dom of heaven; and again I say unto you, it is easier 
for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom of God.” It is 
difficult to have great possessions and still regard the 
things of the spirit with any seriousness; the lust for 
greater possessions and greater power is a consuming 
one, and a man, once he has had a taste of it, is almost 
sure to give himself up to the pursuit of even greater 
possessions, and of even greater power—for their own 
sakes, and for the satisfaction of surveying his barns 
and his estates and his servants who come when he 
says, ‘‘Come,” and who go when he says, “‘Go.” 

Moreover, we find Jesus saying: “If thou wilt be 
perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and 
come and follow me.” 

Now, from all this it would seem that Jesus was 
very much against anyone’s possessing wealth, and 
very much in favor of the rule of poverty. He seems 
to have felt that the danger of one’s being too much of 
the world, and of the worst that the world offers, was 
too great to endure the risk of being wealthy. On the 
other hand, if one had nothing, and were unattached 
to wealth, one did not have the same temptation to 
let the matters of one’s own spiritual cultivation get 
lost sight of in the rush for greater wealth and greater 
possessions and greater power. 

It seems necessary, for our own spiritual integrity, 
to admit that Jesus was right, and not to insinuate 
that he was an impractical idealist. The fault is not 
with Jesus’ spiritual insight into this problem of pos- 
sessions, but with our ability to follow his teachings. 
He pointed the ideal; and, while we ourselves, being 
situated for a life-time in a different world, may never 
be able practically to apply that teaching, at least we 
shall not muddle our own spiritual waters if we accept 
it as an ideal. Ideals are scarce in a possession-mad 
world; and this one is a key-ideal. 

The early Christians not only accepted this ideal, 
they made it an actuality. “And when they had 
prayed,’”’ we read in the fourth chapter of the Acts, 
“the place was shaken wherein they were gathered 
together; and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, 
and they spake the word of God with boldness. And 
the multitude of them that believed were of one 


heart and soul: and not one of them said that aught 
of the things which he possessed was his own; but they 
had all things common. And with great power gave 
the apostles their witness of the resurrection of the 
Lord Jesus: and great grace was upon them all. For 
neither was there among them any that lacked: for 
as many as were possessors of lands or houses sold 
them, and brought the prices of the things that were 
sold, and laid them at the apostles’ feet: and distribu- 
tion was made unto each, according as any one had 
need.’ But we have got farther and farther away 
from our sincerity of purpose in embracing Christianity, 
and there is no indication that any of us will ever 
see Christianity set upon this basis. Nevertheless, 
though we do other than the ideal, let us at least not 
be blind to the ideal. 

I do not think Jesus intended anyone to believe, 
at the same time, that because a man is wealthy and 
has great possessions he is necessarily a sinner, any 
more than that because a man is poor he is necessarily 
a saint. He probably did mean that a man of wealth 
is likely to have acquired his wealthy possition in life at 
the cost of his spiritual well-being, to say the least; 
and that the poor man is likely to seek the kingdom of 
God and its righteousness because he has not the same 
temptations to make an immoral grab for power and 
possessions. But, unless both rich and poor grasp the 
inner significance of Jesus’ teaching with regard to 
possessions, both are equally in the dark: for the rich 
will seek to hold, and the poor will seek to have, and 
the only difference spiritually is one of having failed, 
on the one hand, and of having succeeded, on the 
other, in the common delusion of the desirability of 
possessions. For all of us, rich and poor alike, place 
too much emphasis on things—on possessions. 

All of us are bent on acquisition. We vindicate 
our being members of sick acquisitive society by the 
excuse that everyone does it, and we consequently 
give over our lives to the accumulating of possessions. 
Yet, when some real crisis comes up in our lives, how 
important the things seem. What man is there who, 
faced with the possibility of the death of someone he 
loves, would not give all that he has if only his giving 
it might mean the saving of the life of the one dear to 
him? What mother is there who would not give 
everything she has for the well-being of her sick child, 
lying at death’s grim door? It is in these moments 
that we realize the pettiness of the things to the ac- 
cumulating of which we devote our lives and bend 
all our energies. And it is in these moments alone, 
perhaps, that we can see what Thomas a Kempis saw, 
when he wrote: “O Lord, to what a pass are we come! 
Behold, we bewail a temporal loss; for a pitiful gain 
we toil and run; and the spiritual losses of our soul are 
forgotten, and hardly at last return to the memory. 
.... That which little or nothing profiteth, we 
heed ; and that which is especially necessary, we 
slightly pass over... .’’ We spend our days be- 
wailing the little losses of things; and we give no heed 
to the greater losses which our souls are enduring, in 
that we pay no attention to the affairs of our spiritual 
lives; and it is only in the great crisis of our lives that 
we realize how unimportant most things really are, 
ue what things, in another sense, are truly important 

O us. 
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It is at such times as these that we can say to our- 
selves with conviction, “For what is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? 
or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” 

Possessions are good or bad only as they affect us. 
If we let ourselves be ruled by our possessions, then 
they are bad for us. If we gain the whole world, but 
lose our very souls, then we have gained nothing and 
lost the most precious gift we can ever know: that of 
a great spiritual life. Possessions are to be taken for 
their use. A possession is to be valued only as it can 
be useful in the promotion of some good purpose; good 
for oneself and good for everyone else. But the mo- 
ment possessions become a source of avaricious 
attachment, and contaminate the soul, they become an 
evil, and were better cast out. 

Would it not be better for us all if, instead of 
seeking possessions among worldly goods, we sought 
possessions among spiritual goods? There is never 
any danger of one’s being the possessor of too many 
spiritual goods—-no one has enough. “A good name 
is more to be chosen than great riches, and loving 
favor than silver and gold.’”’ Good qualities are more 
useful to the world than any amount of wealth. We 
can all develop good qualities; we cannot all amass 
any great amount of wealth even if we did nothing 
else day in and day out, now. 

All of us can be ministers-at-large, going about 
doing good; seeking to possess ourselves of the fine 
Christian qualities of which Jesus taught us; seeking 
not the world’s goods but the goods not of this world. 


And a curious paradox enters in here: ‘Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness: and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” If we gather 
unto ourselves the goods of the spirit, we shall find 
that the world has need for us. Some of us may gain 
some little reward in the goods of the world; but, at 
any rate, ‘“‘the things needful” will be added unto us. 
The world is not so bad and so heedless that it will let 
a saint starve for very long; nor anyone, for that 
matter—if it be known that one is starving. The 
“things needful’ will be added; and all that we need 
is the things needful. Not being interested in amassing 
worldly goods, we shall not be seeking anything more 
than the minimum “‘needful.’”’ Our wealth shall be 
in the goods of the spiritual life; and though we shall 
not have gained the whole world, we shall at least 
have saved our own souls into a higher and finer life, 
in which there shall be more true happiness, more true 
peace, and more real communion with the best and 
finest in humankind than we could have gained had we 
been plunged into the midst of a great fortune. 

So I should say: Worship not Mammon; yet be 
able to regard possessions in the light of what we may 
be able to do with them, for the good of all concerned. 
Let us, above all else, worship God, and seek His 
kingdom daily. Let us seek to gather unto ourselves 
the gifts of the spirit—the fine Christian qualities 
which make for the finest manhood and womanhood 
of which we are capable; and in this treasure let our 
true wealth consist; and where this treasure is, let our 
hearts be also. 


The Unfinished Task 


F. C. Hoggarth 


ZqROM time to time the church comes in for no 
4 little criticism, both from friend and foe. 
Obviously it is not all it might be. It never 
has been. There have been tragic blunders, 
amazing cruelties, indifferences and neglects. Dean 
Inge, in one place, speaks of “‘that strange and on the 
whole melancholy chapter in the annals of mankind, 
ealled Church History.”’ There is a darker side to 
that history, just as modern life has its darker side. 
To see nothing but the darkness is, however, an unfair 
way of writing history, that may be compared to the 
picture of modern life given by the gutter press. To 
judge by some papers the world is hardly a fit place in 
‘which to live. One gets the impression that purity 
and decency have ceased to exist on the earth. 

A girl told me not long ago that she had given up 
reading a certain paper because it was poisoning her 
mind and she was losing her faith in human nature. 
So is it possible to go through church history and 
pick out a black record, but that is rather like going 
through a garden and seeing only the weeds! 

The church has often failed. It has, however, 
won many great and far-reaching triumphs! It has 
made a bigger difference to human life than many 
realize. 

In the Middle Ages, for instance, the friars es- 
tablished themselves in the pestilential quarters of 
towns and ministered to the lepers. Few things in 
history are more beautiful than the way in which “the 


little brothers’’ of St. Francis ministered to the lepers, 
to their bodies no less than their souls. That is typical 
of much of the ““Good Samaritan” work of the church. 
Whether the need was that of lepers, or prisoners, or 
orphans, or widows, the mercy that cared for them was 
Christian. 

The church, with all its failings, has grown Good 
Samaritans in every age, some known but mostly un- 
known. 

It was through her good news that the inspiration 
came to the Elizabeth Frys and Frances Willards, the 
John Howards, and Stephen Grellets and Shaftesburys. 
She it was who lighted the torch of love and charity in 
countless ways and places. There is a true sense in 
which the church and its members has been the light 
and the salt of the earth. 

She has been the cradle not only of our noblest 
philanthropies but of not a few of our liberties and 
securities. 

Henry Howard once told the story of a ship 
wrecked on a coral reef in the South Seas. The crew 
had to get ashore as best they could, using anything 
they saw afloat as a life-belt. Not knowing the island, 
they were afraid to go inland. For aught they knew 
the inhabitants might be cannibals, and they had no 
desire to form the menu at one of their feasts. Pres- 
ently one of the crew, more daring than the rest, 
climbed a near-by hillock and risked a look over the 
island. Having won the summit, he began to wave 
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his arms excitedly, beckoning them. As his pals ap- 
proached they heard him shouting: “Come along, 
boys, it’s all right. Here’s a church.” The church in 
those parts was a symbol of security. Without that 
symbol, they knew that their lives would hardly have 
been worth a moment’s consideration. 

The world is still tragically unideal. There are 
wrongs and cruelties on every hand. Our so-called 
Christian nations are more than half pagan. The 
church’s task so far from being finished is scarcely 
yet begun. Not the least impressive fact of our modern 
life is the way in which men who have not had much 
use for the church are beginning to turn to her as per- 
haps the most hopeful thing there is in a distracted 
and bafiled world. 

In the old hall where King Arthur and his knights 
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sat at the legendary round table, there were twelve 
great windows, blazoned with the twelve great battles 
of the King. All the light that fell on the board 
streamed through those twelve windows. The light 
of life as they enjoyed it, came by the way of earlier 
heroisms and sacrifice. Of that they were reminded 
as they sat at the board. 

To the westward, there was another window 
which also had its symbolism. A blank window it 
was, waiting for some heroism to emblazon—a window 
intended to be a prophecy, as the others were a his- 
tory. It was the challenge of the unfinished task. 

“The unfinished task of Christianity,” it has 
been said, ‘‘is to rebuild society on the basis of brother- 
hood’’—a sufficiently tremendous challenge to claim 
the uttermost of our adventurous courage and loyalty. 


Some Common Beliefs That Are False 


John Harvey Furbay 


ANY people are afraid to touch a toad. They 
J} think that by some black magic it will 


and color, and I have never yet found any warts on 
my hands. On the other hand, I have friends who 
have never touched toads, but nevertheless have 
warts. Did you ever examine a toad? He has no 
warts. His skin is rough and wrinkled, but not 
covered with warts. He is cold, and many dislike 
to touch him because of this. Toads are absolutely 
harmless—just as frogs are—and they are valuable 
friends of the gardener, because of the great number 
of insects which they devour. In some countries, 
toads are bought and placed in the gardens because 
they are so valuable there.. One should never harm a 
toad—neither should he fear one. 

Another common belief is that dragon-flies are 
“‘snake feeders.”” They are seen flying low over little 
streams of water where people imagine snakes could 
be found, and thus the story started that they fed the 
snakes. However, no one ever saw them feeding 
snakes. They are also called “devil’s darning-needles,”’ 
and are feared by children. What an unfair title 
for such a useful insect, which innocently skims over 
the water, catching mosquitoes and flies!) He may 
be held in your hand without harm, and fed flies. 
If you look in his mouth, you find no darning-needle 
or thread, and decide that he has no way of “‘sewing 
up children’s mouths,’ as many people have be- 
lieved. 

When I was a small boy, I often heard people 
speak about earthworms that had ‘‘rained down”’ dur- 
ing astorm. They were seen crawling about on side- 
walks and stones after a rain, and it was natural to 
suppose that they had come down with the rain. 
However, no one ever testified to actually having seen 
an earthworm come down in this way. They did not 
really rain down; they crawled out of their burrows 
because there was too much water there, and they 
crawled up on to the stones which were higher. 

Earthworms, if cut into two pieces, are believed 
to live as two separate animals. However, if you ever 
tried this experiment and observed the results, you 


found that the head developed a new tail, and con- 
tinued to live, but that the severed tail-piece usually 
died. Earthworms may be cut into pieces and sewed 
together, however—often producing unusual sights. 

Porcupines are believed to be able to throw their 
sharp quills at their enemies. Stories are told about 
these deadly arrows being hurled at innocent vic- 
tims. Yet we know that this is impossible. A porcu- 
pine cannot throw his quills any more than a chicken 
can throw its feathers. If the porpcuine is attacked, 
he may rush at his enemy with his quills standing out 
in all directions over his body, and if the enemy leaps 
upon him, these quills may stick him badly, and pull 
out when the enemy tries to retreat. Thus a dog, 
after attacking its first porcupine, may come home 
howling, with several of these quills stuck into his 
hide——but the porcupine did not throw them. - 

Snakes are supposed to wait till sundown to die. 
This belief is held because snakes continue to squirm 
and wriggle from reflex action for some time after 
they have been killed. They may be killed instantly 
by crushing the head, and they do not continue to 
live till sundown. This same belief is often held, also, 
regarding turtles. 

Stories of the “hoop snake’”’ have been abundant 
for a long time. The facts indicate, however, that 
there is no such animal in existence. Some people 
have even stated that they have been chased by them, 
but no reputable man of science has ever yet found 
any traces of such a snake. 

Another belief regarding snakes is that they 
often swallow their young and spew them out after 
the danger has passed. This, too, is an erroneous 
idea. Some reports have been made of young snakes 
running into the mouth of the mother in times of dan- 
ger, but this is quite different from their being swal- 
lowed. 

Most people think the bat is blind, and we have a 
common phrase, “as blind as a bat.’’ Perhaps this 
belief has arisen because the bat flies about only at 
night. Nevertheless, bats have good eyes which are 
especially built for seeing in the dark. In the day- 
light their eye-sight is poor, however. 

People also say that bats like to entangle them- 
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selves in human hair. Because of this, one always 
hears some one saying “cover up your head’’ whena 
bat is seen flying about. There is no reason for such 
a belief, for bats are very careful not to become en- 
tangled in any sort of material. They often fly quite 
low over people’s heads, but I have never heard of 
their becoming entangled in anyone’s hair. They are 
perfectly harmless, and are very valuable animals. 


The Tired, and 


These are only a few of the countless beliefs. 
widely held, though without actual basis. They are 
passed on from one generation to the next by persons 
who have never seen proof of them, but believe that 
other people have. These people usually say, “‘I never 
saw it happen, but I have heard other people say it 
is true.’ These stories usually have small beginnings, 
but grow rapidly each time they are related. 


Attired, Radicals 


Robert Whitaker 


From a fair and competent person who has read this 
article we get this comment: “I dislike it exceedingly, 
not because Mr. Whitaker sympathizes with the strikers, 
but because of the tone of his article—the way he writes. 
He does not think that there is good in the worst of us. 
He is sure that every one who is not a radical is totally 
lacking in any human feeling. Apparently there are 
no decent people in California except the strikers and 
their sympathizers. I can’t see any good in writing 
that way. It will not help the radicals to a better un- 
derstanding of the other side, and it will not win sym- 
pathy for the radical cause from those who really want 
to be fair but who object to violence. Mr. Whitaker 
does not seem to be influenced by the ‘amazing Cali- 
fornia climate.’ ”’ 

We publish the article in spite of this criticism, be- 
cause we know the writer to be a fine man and an able 
clergyman. We want his standpoint represented in the 
Leader. We do not believe with him that it is a choice 
between revolution and the pit. We hold to the much- 
ridiculed doctrine of slow and steady progress. And so 
far as we are concerned anybody who wants to take 
a good hard punch at either nine-tenths of the labor 
leadership on the Pacific Coast or ninety-nine per cent of 
the leadership represented in the patriotic societies and 
committees of safety, may have our blessing. But we 
insist again that ‘‘there is so much good in the-worst of 
us,” and there are a lot of folks in California, Oregon 
and Washington who rate much higher in goodness than 
the worst of us. 

The Editor. 


HESE lines are written immediately following 
the formal abandonment of the general 
strike in San Francisco. The longshoremen’s 
strike, out of which came the general strike, 

is yet under way, though at this writing it seems likely 

to last no great while. In San Francisco, and in neigh- 
boring communities from Sacramento on the north to 

Salinas on the south, vigilantes, verbally discouraged, 

after they have wrought their works of lawlessness, by the 

high officials whose vindictive verbosities in recent 
days have been largely responsible for this mob fas- 
cism that has all California intimidated, are herding 
the people into. “Committees of Safety’? whose real 
objective is to make California safe for graft, parasit- 
ism, and ruthless plundering of the poor. A reign of 
terror, under the guise of a reign of law, is the answer 
of the powers that be to the momentary demonstra- 
tion of the powerlessness which is theirs when the 
daily ministries of labor are suspended or with- 
drawn. 

Yesterday I had a letter from a minister friend 
in the Los Angeles area, one of the most likable and 


generally admirable men I know. I am _ quoting 
from it, although it was not written for publication, 
but I think the writer will forgive me this nameless 
reference to it, by reason of the general values in the 
discussion of his words. Here they are: 

“At the moment I am somewhat stalemated 
because I do not find a sufficient number of the right 
kind of people to constitute responsible leadership, 
and there is a certain graciousness about the old order 
that I appreciate and a certain crudeness about the 
leaders of the proposed new order that chafes me. 
Moreover, I find so many of the leaders are not only 
persons without achievement but who under no cir- 
cumstances could achieve anything, which convinces 
me that for some years yet we must worry along in the 
hope that no collapse will take place.”’ 

This morning another letter came to me from a 
minister friend in the San Francisco area, from which, 
for like reasons of public consideration, I take the 
liberty of anonymous quotation. He is much younger 
than the man from whom I have quoted above, hardly 
more than half his years, I should say. He is in his 
first pastorate; but he also has dared much to make 
plain his aversion to war, and his hope for a sane and 
worth-while economic order. The quotation I give is 
very brief, and hardly does justice to the testimony he 
gives, in the earlier portions of his letter, of present 
action of a courageous character in defence of his con- 
victions. But this he says: “I fear that already, how- 
ever, I am something of a ‘tired radical.’ I am much 
more interested in reading Plato than in trying to 
initiate reform.” 

Incidentally I might make two remarks as to the 
latter of the two sentences quoted above. First, that 
Plato had enough interest in ‘‘trying to initiate re- 
form’’ to write the “‘Republic,”’ a social dream of some- 
thing more than a reformed society. Add to this, as 
the second of my observations, that Greece ‘‘went to 
pot” with tragic celerity by reason of the fact that her 
social leadership was of the academy, and not of the 
workmen’s bench, as have all other societies which 
have depended upon either academicians or clerics to 
lead them out of bondage to special privilege and the 
governance of the few. 

I am tempted also to a remark, incidental in 
character, in view of the youthfulness of this ‘‘tired 
radical,’ and the initiatory stages of his “radical’’ 
experiences. But let that go. One can run so fast at 
first that getting the ‘‘second wind” is an immediate 
necessity, unless tiredness prevails before the race is 
well begun. I have never yet met a “‘tired radical’’ 
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who seemed to me to have really gotten under 
way. 
z But the major matter here is that in both these 
instances you have what I have chosen to dub an 
“attired” radical, that is a gentleman radical, and 
you have the gentleman’s reaction to revolutionary 
process as it actually works out. Much of the cur- 
rent discussion in middle class American circles about 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of violence as a pros- 
pective revolutionary program, seems to me to be 
predicated upon an active participation of the gentle- 
man class in social crisis, which is most unlikely. At 
the most I doubt whether this class can do much more 
for revolution than to accede to the abrupt answer of 


Diogenes when asked by Alexander what he could do | 


for him: ‘‘Stand out of my sun!’ 

Herein lies the explanation of the apparent in- 
consistency of revolutionists who on the one hand en- 
gage in vitriolic criticism of the religionists and the re- 
spectables generally, and yet do not hesitate to appeal 
to them for bail money, and other substantial assist- 
ance, when prison sentences and police brutalities 
occur. This seeming inconsistency operates con- 
spicuously also in the appeals of these same radicals, 
even to the secular authorities, for the protection of 
their constitutional rights and civil liberties, when they 
have not the slightest hesitation in avowing a program 
on their part which will decisively discard this furni- 
ture of the capitalist state. 

There is no occasion for misunderstanding here, 
if we get fairly in mind the radical’s interpretation of 
revolutionary process. The radical must needs avail 
himself of any help he can get in climbing up to the 
point where he has the opportunity to wrest power out 
of the hands of special privilege and exploitation. But 
he disclaims all confidence that the decisive act can 
be carried out within the limitations of those con- 
cessions which democracy avows are the right of all, 
or with the aid of those people who by disposition and 
conviction will not transgress these allowances. He 
trusts neither the law nor the law-abiding, so long as 
the law is itself the property of the class he is out to 
overthrow. Leadership, of the kind that is accept- 
able to those who are still in the enjoyment of that 
“certain graciousness” which pertains always to the 
fenced areas of a privileged order, he distrusts utterly 
as the intrument whereby effective social change is to 
come. There was a “certain graciousness” in the slave 
South of a century ago, the aroma of which was so in- 
toxicating that it not only sapped the revolutionary 
ardor of clerics and academicians there, but affected 
with a like langourousness the well-attired of the North. 
One might go farther and observe, though the ob- 
servation will be challenged by some who lack his- 
torical realism, that the outstanding leaders of the 
last century in public affairs, Lincoln and Lenin, were 
both men of whom it might easily have been said 
almost to the moment of their leap to power that they 
were “‘not only persons without achievement but who 
under no circumstances could achieve anything.” 

Il know how sharply this will be denied. Yet 
only a few days ago a notable radio speaker gave at 
length the story of a man who had failed, and failed, 
and failed again, and gave it so graphically that I 
myself was startled when he wound up by saying, 
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“Hig name was—Abraham Lincoln.” The story 
might have had deeper shadows yet had he told of 
another American whose name was—Ulysses S. 
Grant. Or he might have recited a startling sonnet 
of the war period when a Vermont pacifist poet gave 
an account of a shamed and rejected pacifist of long 
ago, and concluded, “‘His name was—Jesus.”’ 

I think I have had, these past twenty-five years, 
as intimate an acquaintance with the nation-wide 
leaders of the radical movements in America as any 
man has had who will read these lines. I have known 
their ‘“‘crudeness,” also. If the social revolution in 
America is to be a gentlemen’s agreement these are 
not the sort who will lead. But that is not the way 
anything like a real revolution is coming, either in the 
United States or elsewhere. Real revolution we are 
going to have, or else—the pit. Real revolution will 
mean real, and very decisive, expropriation. And 
neither “tired radicals,’ who prefer Plato to the 
“initiative of reform,” nor men who are so habituated 
to the nicely attired areas of life, are going to do this 
job. There may be a Washington at the head, though 
I doubt it, and I cannot think of Washington without 
recalling Woodrow Wilson’s confession that when the 
gentlemanly Virginian reviewed the revolutionary 
army on his first view of them, he was so appalled at 
the “roughnecks”’ on whom he had to depend that he 
knew not what to say. The sharper, the profounder, a 
revolution is, the less will polite gentlemen lead it in 
polite gentlemanly ways. 

This, after all, is the crux of the whole matter. 

It was a polite Christian gentleman who called out 
the state militia, or, if you will, the “(National Guard,” 
in California, to shoot down the workers, and to pro- 
claim martial law in San Francisco, had not a gentle- 
man mayor anticipated him with “Bloody Thursday,” 
and a lot of other gentlemen, in the church, and in 
office, and in the labor movement, cooperated to pull 
the teeth of labor in the name of “law and order.” 
True, San Francisco was not equal to the task of a 
state-wide revolution, much less a nation-wide revo- 
lution. But neither are all the ‘‘gentlemen”’ in the 
United States of America who are tuned to the com- 
promises, concessions, and cowardices of the men who 
brought back “sanity” to San Francisco capable by 
any of their polite measures of the polite ages to effect 
any real salvation from social collapse. Nor will the 
collapse wait its fateful widening until leadership of 
this kind shall effect a revolution which will be any- 
thing else than a deception and a snare to the workers 
of the world. 
_ _ There was leadership in San Francisco which, had 
it been allowed to operate on a national scale, with 
labor behind it, could have achieved real relief for 
American labor. It would have been done with un- 
gloved hands. Gloved hands are gloved hands, and 
why discuss what they will do when crisis comes? If 
they remain gloved, they will be shoved aside. We, 
who are of their fellowship, may help now, while the 
battle waits. But the battle is not going to be fought 
out on any “cloth of gold.” At the best we can 
humbly serve the present needs of those who will fill 
the trenches tomorrow. But we are not trench 
pa ourselves, and the crisis will not be a parlor 
affair. 
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Church Going According to Paul’ 


Fred Smith 


bi 

Unto him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. Ephe- 
sians 3 : 21. 


e] PRESUME that if some friend of yours during 
4, the coming week should happen to ask where 
you were during this present hour you would 
at once reply, “‘In church.”’ The answer would 
be correct, provided, of course, that your heart, soul 
and mind happened to be where your body was. But 
if these latter things were true and you were alto- 
gether, four-fold, so to speak, so present, then I think 
it would be permissible to answer your friend in 
another way by saying that you were at a panegyris. 

The answer would probably surprise him. It 
might even awaken in him dark thoughts as to your 
manner of spending the Sabbath. A_ telepathic 
flash of his mentality, in that moment of query, might 
reveal a hurried attempt to distinguish between several 
possibilities. 
| “Can it be,’ he might be wondering, “that my 
friend has deserted the familiar path of custom and 
conventionality for the luring paths of strange ad- 
venture. A panegyris! What can that be? Surely 
mot another name for a golf course? Not another 
name for a bridge party? Not another name for the 
‘talkies?”’ 

While your friend is seeking to clarify his ig- 
norance, if he happens not to be a church going man, 
you might render the church a service by instantly 
Enviting him to go with you to the next panegyris 
vou hope to attend. In a spirit of good will secure 
ais assent and then enlighten him concerning the 
experience he is to have. 

Attending church has become to many people 
anything but a panegyris. To many it is the fulfilling 
of a custom; the observance of a convention. One 
could do worse than ask one’s self as to why we our- 
selves are present here this day. Perhaps of some it 
might be said that they are here for reasons, if such 
can be called reasons, that have already been men- 
tioned. There are those here who have come feeling 
the need of spiritual renewal. Life is a hard fight 
these days. Business is hard. The depression is 
heavy. Or there may have been misunderstanding 
sere and there in one’s relationships. To such the 
shurch is a sanctuary. That we should be found in 
shurch seeking rest, renewal, restoration, recupera- 
rion, all these things are good. But more than this, | 
would ask you to find in this service a panegyris. 
This is the counsel concerning church-going according 
-o Paul. If we have come to church in the way that 
Paul would have men come to church, then is this 
ervice today truly a panegyris. 
The word is probably an unfamiliar one to most 
fus. But when it is defined I think you will see how 
ppropriate it is to what I am saying. The word 
‘panegyris’” comes to us from the noblest days of 
uncient Greece, when the youth of that fair country 
et four times a year in athletic and mind-revealing 


*A sermon. 


competition, not merely to reveal their prowess, but 
to do honor to their gods. In our days we have an 
Olympic Festival, wherein the glory of physical stam- 
ina is revealed. But not now is that festival particu- 
larly associated with expressing our glory to the gods. 
It is an ancient religious festival gone secular. When 
I read the letters of Paul revealing his fine enthusiasm 
for church going and church worship, I discern there 
the hope of a man who desired to sublimate the worth 
of the high festivals of paganism into a spiritual 
achievement. He would make of church worship a 
panegyris, a festival in honor of God, the Father of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Not once but again and again does 
he call to men: “Unto God be glory in the church by 
Christ Jesus throughout all ages, world without end.” 

To many people church-going is not a panegyris, 
a festival, so much as it is a sort of a funeral. Re- 
cently in London a great event in present day re- 
ligious history tock place. The three great Methodist 
communions united into one great fellowship. It was 
surely a time for rejoicing. In their own way these 
uniting Christians expressed their joy. Each church 
organized a procession of its religious leaders. They 
walked the streets and came to one common meet- 
ing place and filed in. All the dignitaries were 
clothed in black, as is the custom of that country. It 
is sald that a common man watching the men file 
into the building, and evidently impressed by the 
black clothing, was heard to ask, ‘‘Whose funeral is 
this, anyhow?’ Often have I been tempted to ask 
concerning the way of a church service, ‘‘Whose 
funeral is this, anyhow?”’ 

Teo a leader like Paul, who knew what it meant: 
to be ostracized, beaten, flogged, imprisoned, for his 
religion, church-going was something other than com- 
ing to tell God a tale of woe. Worship for him was 
not a synonym of woefulness, but a panegyris wherein 
he must render honor and glory to a God whose worth- 
fulness he was realizing more and more as the days 
went by. Make sure of this, that a complaining Chris- 
tian is never a comprehending Christian. Ina volume 
of sermons preached by that giant of God, Alexander 
Whyte, on the Apostle Paul there is a sermon titled: 
“‘Paul’s great heaviness and continual sorrow in his 
heart.”’ JI mention this, not to praise, but merely to 
indicate how far a good man may misinterpret the 
seeming gloom of Paul. There has been too much of 
this sort of thing in the churches of the ages. Thatisa 
religion foreshortened which comes not through its 
gloom to its gladness; through its grave to the resur- 
rection; through its crucifixion to its coronation. 
Paul knew that Christianity meant duty; he also knew 
that it meant delight; he knew that it might begin in 
a fast, but he also knew it would eventuate in a feast. 
The great word of the Master is not renunciation but 
realization. ‘I came that ye might have life and that 
ye might have it abundantly.” 

For all this we can give God glory and honor and 
thanks; for all this we should make, other things be- 
ing considered, of every church service a panegyris; 
a festival in honor of our God. It is for this reason | 
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though perhaps it is not always so apprehended, that 
we begin our service each Sunday with the singing 
of the Doxology and, following the prayer of invoca- 
tion, the Gloria. We would have all men know that, 
whatever our circumstances, whatever our present 
trials, first and primary in our worship shall be the 
note of sounding praise and honor and glory. We are 
in church to make of the service a panegyris, a service 
in honor of the God who has done great things for 
us, whereof we are glad. As Paul reminds us for our- 


Labor Sunday 


American business and industry stand at the judgment seat. 
An administration pledged to the welfare of the forgotten man 
has announced its purpose to bring about such economic ad- 
justments as will result in work and a living wage for all, under 
conditions in the establishment of which the worker has a voice 
through representatives of his own choosing; to promote con- 
structive cooperation instead of disastrous competition in busi- 
ness; to secure a more just distribution of the wealth of the coun- 
try in order that our vast resources may answer the human needs 
hitherto unmet even in years of prosperity; to afford relief to the 
sorely beset farm population of the country; to accomplish the 
release of children from premature toil and their return to school 
and to an adequate preparation for the responsibilities of life; 
to effect economic planning in the place of the adventurous but 
socially disastrous individualism of the past. 

The measures proposed are of human origin and therefore 
fallible. But the purposes sought are divine in their character, 
if, as we steadfastly believe, the heart of Jesus Christ is a revela- 
lation of the divine. He cared whether men were cold, or hungry, 
or sick. He felt the woes of those in bondage of any sort, and 
longed for their freedom. Many goals sought by the present 
leaders of American affairs are indisputably in harmony with the 
purpose and spirit of Jesus. Whether these goals will be attained 
will depend upon the wisdom of separate measures adopted, upon 
the character of the economic system itself, and certainly upon 
the spirit of those in control of our economic life. If they can 
replace lust for personal power and profit by devotion to produc- 
tion and distribution for the common good; if they can look be- 
yond the interests of their own class to the good of all the people; 
if they can rise to the realization that isolation is folly and that 
there cannot be a prosperous America in an impoverished world; 
if they can achieve a consciousness of the stewardship of their 
talents and their property, history will vindicate them as it writes 
the story of their emancipating leadership in a day of great crisis. 

Labor is also on trial. While the difficulties of organiza- 
tion at a time of vast unemployment are very great and the op- 
position serious, labor has an opportunity to gather the working 
men of America into a national federation of mutual loyalty and 
service, and to promote these compacts which will stabilize in- 
dustry and secure to labor the benefits of generously rewarded 
efficient toil, while protecting the just interests of industry and 
the public. The verdict upon labor leadership is now being 
written. Will it record the operation of an inflexible purpose 
to include all toilers of every race and industry, whether skilled 
or unskilled, in the membership and service of their organiza- 
tions? And will it reveal that the underprivileged and dispos- 
sessed, if adequately supported in their right to organize by 
government, industry and the public, can claim and win their 
human rights and privileges without the hatred and bitterness 
of class war? 

The general public is at the bar of judgment. The measures 
now being tried and any others which give any promise of a cure 
of our social siekness, demand an integrity, a spirit of fair play, 
a capacity for long views, a willingness to surrender personal 

*Issued by the Executive Committee of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 


selves, as he declares it for himself: God has lavished 
His grace on us; He has forgiven us our sins; He has 
given us insight and understanding concerning His 
purpose and design to gather all things. together in 
Christ. Knowing these things the heart cannot 
choose but praise. Therefore let us not forget to be 
Pauline in our church-going, making of our church 
services a panegyris. Therefore again we say: “Unto 
him be glory in the church by Christ Jesus throughout 
all ages, world without end. Amen.” 


Message, 1934" 


privilege and to share, such as have seldom been sought at the 
hands of any population in peace time. The inauguration of a 
New Era largely awaits the appearance of enough new people 
with new social outlooks and attitudes. Codes alone cannot 
give us a better society. There must be consecrations, too. 

The church also is on trial. How can it urge cooperation 
in economic life, and at the same time be unwilling to move for- 
ward in effective cooperation among denominations? Can it 
call forth devotion to the public welfare and create social leader- 
ship of extraordinary courage, unless its ministers show equal 
devotion and courage in social interpretation and action? Can 
the church foster social idealism and inspire resolute action to 
break the power of entrenched selfishness, if large sections of it 
deny or are indifferent to the social implications of the gospel? 

Were a prophet of Israel to arise among us he would again 
take up the ery of yesterday: ‘“‘Wash you, make you clean; put 
away the evil of your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do 
evil; learn to do well; seek judgment; relieve the oppressed; 
judge the fatherless; plead for the widow.”’ And should Jesus 
stand once more in our midst, we should hear his voice saying, 
“T was an hungered and ye fed me, naked and ye clothed me, 
thirsty and ye gave me drink. Inasmuch as ye did it unto the 
least of these, ye did it unto me.’”’ The best way to feed the 
hungry, clothe the naked, give drink to thirsty bodies and souls, 
is to make it possible for them to provide for themselves. Such 
provision waits not upon technical skill only, but upon the birth 
in our hearts of the spirit of him who saw every man as God’s 
child. 

A truly Christian concern for people calls for the careful 
scrutiny of reform measures. We want no slight healing of the 
hurt of our people, no crying, ‘Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.” There are grave questions which must be answered. 
Can the removal of land from production be the Christian answer 
to cries cf hunger around the world? Can an arbitrary inflation 
of money such as has been proposed in some quarters be the 
straight road to justice between debtors and creditors? Can a 
system built about profits yield an adequate development of 
personality? Can liquor sold for private profit and taxed for 
public revenue enrich,a people? Can huge military and naval 
expenditures be looked on by any sane man as a contribution to 
world peace? 

As churches we cannot give the final word upon economic 
schemes, but in the name of Christ we must pass judgment upon 
the results of every social economy. We must inquire as to the 
actual number of unemployed, the degree to which the organiza- 
tion of labor and of consumers has advanced in comparison with 
the organization of employers, and the net gain in the redistribu- 
tion of income and purchasing power as reflected by more rapid 
advance in wages and consumer income than in the cost of living. 
And we must insist that economic experiment shall proceed until 
evolves a social order in which men and women everywhere shall 
have a real opportunity for the good life. 

Once again we announce our purpose as churches and re- 
ligious organizations to help recreate men and women in the 
spirit of Christ so that there shall be in America an increasing 


body of citizens whose master passion shall be the building of the 
Kingdom of God. 
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Our Liberal Heritage’ 


J. Mitchell Pilcher 


Our Home Universalist Church has now been in existence for 
more than twenty-five years. It is our duty at this time to lay 
before you an account of what it has done or tried to do. It is 
due both to it and to those who have supported it or those whom 
it has aimed to serve. It is the story of an ideal early cherished 
by souls who were fervently devoted to the cause of liberal 
Christianity, and zealously desired its spread in this part of the 
state. 

Our predecessors here—who are they? The syllables of 
their names—sounds only to the younger of us, but not to all. 
But their work proves that they were faithful men, some of them, 
at any rate, who wrought righteousness and could endure and 
sacrifice for the truth as they saw it. After serving very nearly 
a half century in the Universalist ministry, Father Daniel Bragg 
Clayton left a record entitled, “Forty-seven Years in the Uni- 
versalist Ministry.’”’ On page 272 of this book we find a record 
of the Mississippi beginnings of Universalism in this brief refer- 
ence and tribute to the Coleman family, a name that is generic 
with Universalism in the Southland: 

“The Universalist church in Winston County, Mississippi, 
is composed, to a large extent, of descendants of some families of 
Colemans who went nearly, if not quite, fifty years ago from the 
Feasterville (N. C.) neighborhood to that county. It can further 
be said, greatly to the credit of both families—the Coleman 
family being much the most numerous of the two—and, conse- 
quently, to the credit of their religious faith, that wherever they 
have gone they have always been known, with but few excep- 
tions, as among the most energetic, honest and honorable class of 
the many communities into which they have gone. And the 
writer will here add that it was through the solicitations of mem- 
bers of the Coleman family that he was induced to make his first 
ministerial visit to Winston County, Mississippi, in the fall of 
1850.” 

Tt was on Monday, February 5, 1906, that a company of 
humble folk gathered together ‘“‘of one accord,’ in the west 
front room of the Orange Herrington residence, and organized 
“Our Home Universalist Church.” Let us call the roll of its 
founders and charter members: ‘ 

Orange Herrington, clerk; Mrs. Iva Herrington, M. B. 
Herrington and Mrs. Martha Herrington, Oree Herrington and 
mother, Mrs. Martha Jane Herrington; J. A. Rigdon, E. F. 
Mapp, and the Rev. A. G. Strain, moderator. 

For a time they met all but secretly—such was the public 
odium. Sometimes when they sought to meet in school buildings 


' they were obliged to change their place of meeting from this 


cause. Both the living and the dead were sometimes insulted. 
They were almost all young people. In the days of the Primitive 
Church, just as in these later times, the idea that a church con- 
sisted of bricks and mortar was out of mind. What the apostles 
meant by a church was not an edifice, with a pulpit and chancel, 
but a congregation or society of men and women. 

This country-wide mission inaugurated its open-air meetings 
in true gospel style when Mr. Strain, on the Saturday before 
the first Sunday in August, 1906, began a series of meetings 
under a brush-arbor on the Ellisville turnpike road. At the 
morning service he preached from the following text, 2 Cor. 5 : 8: 
“We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are per- 
plexed, but not in despair.’’ There was dinner on the ground, 
a mid-afternoon and an evening service. 

I find notes of one event occurring within these old walls 
worth mention—the dedication service on the night of Friday, 
February 1, 1907. The day had been rainy, hence the evening 
dedication service. This first church meeting was wel! attended, 
and among those deserving special mention are Oree Herrington 


*Portions of an address delivered at the recent State Con- 
vention in Mississippi. 


and wife, for they had ventured out into the threatening night 
with little Robert Alford,-a babe in arms. The Rev. A. G. 
Strain occupied the pulpit. His sermon theme was “Faith,” 
and he chose the 11th chapter of Hebrews for his scriptural 
reading, using verse 6 for his text: “But without faith it is im- 
possible to please him; for he that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently 
seek him.”’ 

Under similar auspices our fathers at Fellowship, Miss., 
had previously assisted in the erection and dedication of another 
modest temple of Liberalism. The work, commenced soon after 
Mr. Strain’s first visit to Jones County, went quietly on while 
passions gathered, and war was declared against us by unsym- 
pathetic neighbors. But at last it was done, and the society 
known as the Burruss Church for the first time entered into a 
home of its own, and dedicated it to the uses of universal religion. 

It was in the Burruss Church that the Rev. A. G. Strain 
and the Rey. J. J. Porter, D. D., Baptist, discussed from July 
15 through July 20, 1907, before a crowded church auditorium, 
the proposition: ‘‘The Bible and Reason teach that all men will 
finally be made holy and happy.” Strain affirmed while Porter 
denied. R. J. Stringer served as moderator. The discussion 
was published by the American Printing Company, Hattiesburg, 
Miss., and was dedicated as follows: ‘““To the Burruss Memorial 
Universalist Church, at Fellowship, Mississippi, and all seekers 
after truth, this little book is dedicated by A. G.’S.” Each 
speaker made nine speeches, and nine times Mr. Strain rang the 
changes on his words of universal blessedness and salvation. 

To read the debate in the light of today is like loitering about 
the old gray cloisters of an English abbey, enjoying that luxury of 
wandering thought which one is apt to dignify with the name of 
reflection. However, in casting a look back over the long reach 
of this discussion, some of us will exclaim: What vast valleys of 
dullness, filled with monkish legends and academical contro- 
versies! What bogs of theological speculations! What dreary 
wastes of metaphysics! Here and there only do we behold the 
heaven-illumined thoughts, elevated like beacons on their widely 
separated heights, to transmit the pure light of rational intelli- 
gence and pure religion from debate to debate. 

With such a thought, spoken in a most tolerant spirit, our 
good brother Strain thus concludes his ninth and last speech of 
this lengthy and enlightening debate: ‘‘Now, my friends, I want 
to thank you for your kind attention, and I want to assure you 
that Brother Porter and I are deeply in love with each other. I 
have no ill feeling toward him and have no idea that he has 
toward me, and I do not think the congregation ought to be more 
affected than we are. It won’t hurt much if you get mad at us, 
for we are not here much of the time, but don’t fall out with one 
another. You keep as cool and friendly as Brother Porter and I 
and this debate will do good. It is going to be read by many and 
great benefit will be derived from it. Don’t talk about it in a 
way that will cause you to hate each other, but strive to feel that 
as God is the father of all, we are all members of one great family 
and should love each other accordingly.” 

On December 5, 1908, the Universalists of Mississippi as- 
sembled at Our Home Church for a three-day convention session, 
attended by delegates from the three churches of the Mississippi 
Convention. Dr. Lyman Ward delivered the occasional sermon 
and J. D. Morris was duly ordained according to the forms of 
our fellowship, and was employed to preach during Mr. Strain’s 
absence. The minutes of the church disclose that he was to 
receive five dollars per trip. Wyatt Grimmer, another candidate 
for ordination, also assisted in the services, and later on we note 
that W. N. Lee, of the Burruss Church, was tried out and preached 
for a brief period. 

Behold then our society at length fully established, with its 
own churches, still but new, and new ministers, our own, but 
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destined soon to destroy its own prestige. It was shortly before 
and during the World War that several of the members had died, 
and the church had gone into a dormant condition as an organiza- 
tion. After the war closed, the friends, while attending preach- 
ing very well when a preacher volunteered to hold services, did 
not manifest any very special interest in keeping up regular 
services—not enough, at any rate, to give pecuniary encourage- 
ment amounting to anything to the preacher. The prospect of 
a revival of interest in the cause appeared quite gloomy. It 
really began to appear that the cause was about to be abandoned. 
During this lethargic condition of the friends here and else- 
where, a long list of misfortunes came upon the congregation, 
not a few of which were precipitated either by the folly of the 
members or the treachery of supposed friends. The Ten Tribes 
had revolted and the church was divided into two camps: the 
Kingdom of Judah and the Kingdom of Israel. The Babylonian 
was besieging our city, and after a long siege the downfall of our 
little Jerusalem was brought about. And we were among the 
captives brought into the modern Babylon of orthodoxy, and 
we sank at once to the level of a servile class. 

But we were not without our Daniels. There were some 
who would not bow the knee to Baal. Pastorless, for years, was 
this little flock of loyal Universalists. They sustained their 
own courage, and ministered mutually to their own spiritual 
wants out of their own hearts. They worshiped in parlors, in 
empty school-rooms—one thinks of the Church of the Catacombs, 
as he reads the simple (but careful) records of their religious and 
their business assemblies. It is very surprising, and a witness 
to their singular truth and sincerity, and what is more, to their 
deep sense of importance of truth, that they so long cohered as a 
society without the formal ministrations of a professional class, 
which in almost all instances prove themselves essential. For 
a period of a decade the church thus maintained itself, with 
only a brief interval—a few months—of service from an ordained 
minister. John Wesley Rowlett, J. D. Barker, Lyman Ward, 
J. B. Tegarden, Leonard H. Prater, Thomas Chapman—angels 
who came to minister to us when we sat down under the juniper 
tree. 

And then word reached us that our prophet was ill and would 
die. After a long illness, far removed from his staunch friends 
and devoted brothers in Mississippi, good old Brother Strain 
died and was buried in the little town in Alabama he knew and 
loved so well. 

Our Samuel was dead; our walls were down. But, like the 
captive Jews of Babylon, we were restored to our own country, 
and a Nehemiah was qualified and sent. The enthusiasm and 
gratitude of the children of the elders was partially awakened by 
Judge Deavours at the prospect of a return to the abandoned al- 
tars of their fathers; and your present pastor, at that time assist- 
ant to the Rev. George Kent, D. D., of the First Unitarian 
Church, New Orleans, was invited to hold a series of meetings in 
this church during the month of July, 1988, and has been serving 
you regularly ever since. Under the leadership of the late Stone 
Deavours, P. M. Ikeler, and Orange Herrington (latter-day 
Ezras and Nehemiahs) we have returned to Palestine and begun 
the work of rebuilding our little Jerusalem. 

* * * 
GENERAL CONVENTION QUOTAS 
Churches Which Have Paid in Full Since May 15, 1934 


Alabama: Brewton. 
Georgia: Atlanta. 
Illinois: Bingham. 
Kentucky: Burlington. 
Maine: Bryant Pond. Canton Point. 
Mattawamkeag. Sangerville. Swanville. 
Massachusetis: Essex. Pigeon Cove. Plymouth. Spencer. 
Florida: Hamburg. 
Minnesota: Anoka. 
Missouri: Archie. 
New Hampshire: Enfield. 
New York: Cedarville. 


Exeter. Freeport. 


East Aurora. 


Fairhaven. Hub- 


bardsville. Madison. Middleville. Portageville. Schuyler 
Lake. 
Ohio: Belpre. Bryan. Frost. Greenville. Huntington. 


Miami City. Milford. New Madison. Olive Branch. 

Pennsylvania: Smithton. Standing Stone. 

Vermont: Brattleboro. Hartland Three Corners. Lyndon- 
ville. South Strafford. Stockbridge. West Burke. Williams- 
town. 

West Virginia: Fork Ridge. 

* * * 
COMPLAINT IN HEAVEN 
Angus H. MacLean 


Blow on blow fast falls upon me; 

Some sure of aim and of purpose, 
Fashioning my form in beauty; 

Some clumsy clouts that scar and mar; 
Some deadly strokes that wound and bring 
My half-raised image to the earth. 


Since time began I’ve been beset 

With cowards, schemers, simpletons, 
With builders who would have me wear 
Every weak and vicious grimace. 

So have I been at your command 

The shape of everything that crawls— 
Tne fanged snake, the beast of prey, 
Each one of these has borne my name. 
I’ve worn a tail and bullock’s horns, 
And donned the mask of evil power; 
All this at your own bidding, 

While long, long ages came and went, 
And I sore languished to be born. 


At last came your master builders, 
And I grew in human likeness, 

And got me character and mind 
That mirrored noble purposing; 

But ere my arms were cleft and free 
From lifeless adamantine rock, 

My builders were the hirelings 

Of fraud, malice and stupid thought. 
Then did I wear the face of Jew 
And Greek, the scowl of potentate, 
The calculating smirk of greed, 

And, with no less pain, the mawkish 
Face and form of love-sick weakling. 
Now wonder you that I’m no more 
Than dust and poor broken fragments. 
About a battered pedestal? 


O man! I’ve been your hate and fear,. 
Your weakness and your foolishness; 
Now am I, just as you have willed, 
The jest of your prosperity, 

Your tragic scorn in suffering! 

And yet ye cry, “How long, O Lord? 
How long?” I’m weary of the plaint. 
Now ye who so complain of me 

Hie ye to your highest mountains, 
Not as hermits, sick of scourging, 
But in glorious company— 

And cleave for you the God of man— 
Not God of race or time or clique, 
Nor of vengeful territory. 

In fearless love design ye him, 

And with justice guide the chisel, 
With dauntless courage fashion him. 
Let not the portraiture of fear, 

Of lovelessness, divide us more. 

Ye who flock to walls of wailing, 
Hear now the prayer of your God, 
How long, O Man, how long? 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


IN REPLY TO MR. SPOERL 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Speaking of freedom, Howard Davis Spoerl suggests, Leader, 
Aug. 11, that he sees the “logical culmination of the progress 
of liberal theology to date, that in a free church the religion is 
freedom ... . particularly the emotional experience of freedom 

. absolutely unqualified and unlimited.’”’ One can sym- 
pathize with this idea, while questioning it as a culmination of 
liberal theology. It is a freedom the urge for which is found in 
every normal human being—and in some not normal. The con- 
scious emotional experience of this freedom as above all else upon 
earth a cohesive force for good without influences from without, 
naturally results in a sort of pantheism or acknowledged and 
practiced polytheism which ends for the bad. Far from being 
the “latest”’ in liberal theology, it is very aged. In order to con- 
tinue to live it changes form and color when it feels its true 
implications being sensed by its social environment. Christian- 
ity, on the other hand, with its every outward defect, reappeals, 
not to new names but ever direct to the name of Christ. 

Fortunately those of the elect band of the super-free are 
themselves influenced by a power that was before ever the race 
became conscious of freedom, and is now above and beyond the 
ken of humankind. That power we call God, and we know God 
through the love of Christ, as is shown and can onlly be shown by 
sacrifice. It is this love which is able to harmonize differences in 
doctrine, and in social and economic problems. That those who 
disdain external authority may be instruments in time to advance 
truth and justice may not be denied. So we may beso satisfied 
but the human heart does not rest there. Its haven must be an 
intellectual experience, as for unity of emotions. Love the Lord 
thy God with all thy mind, and heart, and soul. 

Henry LaFayet:e Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 

co * 


NOT THE END OF THE ROAD 


‘To the Editor of the Leader: 

In your brief editorial, “It Is Not the End of the Road,” on 
the shooting down of Dillinger by the Federal agents, you say, 
“The curse of his deeds, and his spirit, lives on.” You also 
rightly develop the thought of the damage done to childhood 
and womanhood by the too free exercise of his murderous inclina- 
tions. 

Dillinger is now an excarnate spiritual entity who is polar- 
ized psychically to a terribly low and destructive standard. 
Because of this fact it is clearly evident, from the probabilities 
indicated by scientific psychical research, that his career of de- 
struction has not come to ‘‘the end of the road.” 

As a vicious and cunning minded individual, with the whole 
force and purpose of his psychic organism habituated to outwit 
nd circumvent law and order both human and divine, the proba- 
bilities are that for a long period of time, as men measure time, 
Dillinger will continue to feel, think, and act under the sway of 
that destructive, unholy, sub-human directive that motivated 
him while he was still in the mortal body. That he no longer 
focuses his consciousness through that fallen cellular or mortal 
body, and no longer expresses through it the vicious force of his 
consciousness, affords us in itself no real assurance of a more 
than temporary cessation of his destructive activities. His three 
dimensional form no longer serves him. The focus of his con- 
sciousness has been shifted to another focusing point—to an 
inner, psychic (fourth dimensional, molecular), focusing point. 
From there its force will spread out, impinging upon, activating, 
vitalizing, the unregenerate psychic and emotional factors and 
weaknesses of those who are incipient or habitual criminals, and 
using them in immoral and criminal conduct for the further 
-satisfaction of Dillinger’s own criminal inclinations and licen- 


tious passions. 
Until Dillinger, under the more beneficent and the more 


efficiently organized disciplinary agencies of the inner planes of 
consciousness, is brought to see and to understand the utter fu- 
tility of his course of action; until he experiences anguish and woe 
commensurate with the damage he has done to humankind; 
until, through expiatory striving and living, he reverses the 
polarity of his being and attunes it to the tonic, constructive 
keynote of Divine Love, we can count upon it that he has not 
come to the end of the road of his destructive activity. 

The members of his gang, already linked to their ex-leader 
by psychic ties of loyalty, admiration, and obedience, will still 
serve as channels through which Dillinger’s anti-social and 
criminal influence will flow into the world of mortality with 
continued destructive effect. If, during the two hours that he 
was in the theater, the Federal agents had applied themselves to 
capturing him alive, and had then put him under effective re- 
straint in prison, it would have been far better than killing his 
body and thus releasing him, with his viciously purposed psychic 
organism, into an inner realm of consciousness—liberating him 
for a still more subtile exercise of his criminal propensities upon 
and within the subtile, sensitive, psychic imaginations and 
emotional organisms of mortals who are actual or potential 
criminals. 

If, as we believe, there is oneness and order to life as a 
spiritual reality, the problem of bringing Dillinger under the 
sway of Law and Order has, by his shooting, merely been trans- 
ferred to another level of our common life. The problem has not 
been solved, and in the nature of things it cannot have been 
solved, even for society itself. Only man’s easy-going, short- 
range point of view permits him to think that it cleared up in this 
way. For society, vicious, inhumane, and unjust in its treat- 
ment of “the Osbornes and the Gills,’ and for Dillinger himself, 
“St is not the end of the road” in this matter. 

CRUSE: 


ee VES 


LIVES HONOR STILL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is something to be inscribed in letters of gold. 

A man in Westerly, R. I., having been for many years 
honest, industrious, generous, came in his old age to penury. 
Greatly to his sorrow and humiliation, he was obliged to apply to 
his town for support, and continued as a “‘pauper’’ until he had 
received from the public treasury something over a thousand 
dollars. 

Then fickle fortune reversed herself. From an unexpected 
source he received as a legacy an amount sufficient with care to 
pay his expenses for the remainder of his life. 

Now character was revealed. His very first financial tran- 
saction after he had received his inheritance was to repay to the 
town all that he had been given in alms and also interest, making 
a total of twelve hundred dollars. It required considerable 
red tape to accomplish the reimbursement, but he was deter- 
mined. 

No doubt there have been many incidents of the kind that 
have not come to general attention. They ought to be reported, 
that they may help restore our confidence in human honor. In 
these sad days when we know about too many cases in which re- 
lief funds have been spent for movies, gasoline, whiskey or lot- 
tery tickets, it is heartening to know that in some breasts self- 
respect still abides and conscience is not dead. 

George H. Huntley. 

Peabody, Mass. 


* * 


WANTS THE GLOOM DISPELLED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Please have someone write so strongly of God’s loving 
kindness that it will dispel the gloom which surrounds us when 
we finish reading Holmes’s “‘After Thirty Years.” 

F.E.B. 
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Why We Need the Religious Weeklies 


THE LIVERPOOL ‘‘SCANDAL” 


Some months ago, as our readers will remember, Dr. L. P. 
Jacks, editor of The Hibbert Journal, accomplished author and 
thinker, and an influential Unitarian leader, spoke in Liverpool 
Cathedral at the invitation of the enlightened Bishop, the Right 
Reverend A. A. David, the Dean, F. W. Dwelly, and the Canon, 
C. E. Raven. This appearance of a Unitarian in an Anglican 
pulpit caused a tremendous stir. Violent protest was made by 
Lord Hugh Cecil, who wrote the Archbishop of York that the 
event was “‘a scandal in the face of Christendom.” The Bishop of 
Durham and other churchmen lifted up their voices in horror and 
dismay. At last, so great was the rumpus, the whole affair was 
referred to the supreme court of the Established Church, the 
Upper House of the Convocation of York. There, after furious 
debate, it was solemnly decided a few weeks ago, that Unitarians 
are not Christians, and that they may not hereafter occupy any 
Anglican pulpit. It happens that the sermon preached by Dr. 
Jacks on the famous Liverpool occasion has just been published 
in this country—in his latest volume, entitled ‘““Hlemental Re- 
ligion.”” One wonders, as one reads Dr. Jacks’s noble and uplifting 
discourse, just why such a preacher is not a Christian, and who 
suffers if such preaching is excluded from English cathedrals. 
One wonders still more about the significance of the episode as one 
reads the full account, with verbatim documents, as published 
with excellent editorial comment in the July 21st issue of The 
Christian Leader. Especially impressive is the noble letter of 
apology to Dr. Jacks from the Dean and the Canon of Liverpool, 
and Dr. Jacks’s equally noble reply. The English Church is not 
without hope of redemption so long as it has churchmen of this 
stripe in its service, nor is Dr. Jacks without valid claims to 
Christian fellowship so long as “‘charity’’ remains the greatest of 
Christian virtues. Meanwhile, the comment of the editor of 
The Christian Leader remains all-sufficient: “A great king, in a 
little country not far from England, once remarked in his slow, 
kindly way, ‘Some of these bishops think they are living in the 
Middle Ages.’ ”— Unity. 


* * 


AN INTERESTING BIT OF HISTORY 


Now that the churches have once more been discovered by 
Hollywood, the film magazines, many subsidized by the picture 
industry, and other writers representing the producers, have 
again unleashed their big guns. They have been centering their 
fire very largely on William H. Short, executive secretary of the 
Motion Picture Research Council, and on the psychologists and 
sociologists who created the Payne Fund reports, for which the 
council was responsible. This ought to be good news both to 
the council and to Mr. Short. The industry, and its paid propa- 
gandists, scream only with box-office pain. We don’t mind re- 
vealing that there was high joy in the office of The Churchman 
when these same gentry—not to mention the ladies!—let out 
yowls of agony and did mental acrobatics and hurled death- 
dealing slurs because of our “unchristian” crusade against the 
Hays office. We recall, as one illustration, the shrieks in full 
page, fourteen-point type editorials in the Exhibitors’ Daily Re- 
view, under such captions as “‘Nosing in the Swill,’’ written and 
very personally signed by its editor, Arthur James. 


Somebody (he said) hiding behind editorial anonym- 
ity, has unburdened himself in The Churchman, a paper 
circulating inside the Protestant Episcopal denomina- 
tion in the United States, of the most unsavory bil- 
lingsgate it has ever been the writer’s misfortune to see 
put forward in the name of the gentle Saviour of man- 
kind. . . . “Elder” Hays and “Deacon” Milliken. 
These are indeed severe epithets for one churchman to 
hurl at another. . . . (We now admit that they were 
frightful—Hditor.) I, as a Protestant Episcopal lay- 
man... . want to make it clear to the men singled 
out by name for befoulment, to the producers who have 


spent great sums in cooperating with church people and 
other national groups for the best in pictures (italics ours!) 
and to the vast army of REAL Christians who work 
every day of their lives to maintain and improve picture 
standards, that this unknown defiler of his fellows does 
not speak for the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Nosing in the swill, deep in the dark of his neeularly 
constituted mind. Here is the real tragedy of the 
church today. Its rank and file are God-fearing men 
and women. . . . Men and women of high quality give 
themselves to the ministry, to missionary work, to the 
editing of church papers and to the dissemination of 
Christian education. The support of this type the motion 
picture industry, under the leadership of Will H. Hays, 
deserves and has. (Italics ours! And our readers will 
recall the retainers with which much of the support was 
bought.—Editor.) 


This cultivated editorial appeared in the issue of the Hx- 
hibitors’ Daily Review for July 18, 1929, two weeks after The 
Churchman crusade began. In the face of the present uproar in 
the churches, for which Mr. James maintained The Churchman 
did not speak, and with which the producers and Mr. Hays 
were so valiantly ‘‘cooperating,’”’ the editorial is an interesting 
bit of history. 


* * 


RELIGION IN MEXICO. 


It is an upsetting piece of news which has lately emanated 
from Mexico, and which seems to have received littie attention 
in this country. When the Congress opens in that country on 
Sept. 1, a report will be presented for adoption, making it illegal 
there for any religious corporation, or any minister of whatever 
religious cult, or anyone directly or indirectly associated with a 
religious body, to establish or maintain a school wherein the young 
are to be instructed. The teaching of religious dogma will be 
forbidden in any school, public or private. This report is de- 
scribed in what seems an accurate cable dispatch in the New 
York Times of July 26. 

For a long time it has been apparent that Mexico is the 
one country in the western hemisphere in which Bolshevist 
principles and practices are making real progress. The hatred 
of those in control of the Mexican government for religion of 
any sort—Catholic or Protestant—has been increasingly marked 
during the past decade. Laws forbidding priests other than na- 
tive-born Mexicans to officiate have hampered the Roman 
Church, preventing her from bringing into Mexico from other 
countries the experts, of various nationalities, much needed for 
the modernization of her work there Incidentally, it has 
seriously hampered our own work and that of American Protes- 
tants. Other laws have reduced the permitted number of priests 
to one for many thousands of people, thus depriving men and 
women of access to the sacraments. But the Mexican people 
still have remained, for the most part, a loyally Catholic Christian 
people, even though the Christianity of the masses is pervaded by 
what we consider superstitious beliefs and practices. 

At last the junta which controls Mexican politics—no one 
who has knowledge of the country will deem its government 
truly democratic—determined to destroy that religion which is 
the chief natural opponent of “proletarian dictatorship” (or 
rather “politician dictatorship’) and the chief champion of the 
rights of every common man, has shrewdly realized that Chris- 
tianity must indeed be destroyed, and that the only sure way to 
destroy it is to remove children from its influence and to educate 
them wholly in the nationalist faith and peemia. It isto be 
Russia all over again. 

The new regulation, if finally adopted, as seems only too 
likely, would deal a death blow to the educational work of 
the Episcopal Church in Mexico. It would necessitate the closing 
of the splendid Hooker Memorial School at Tacuba, which has 
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been a strong influence in the building of Christian citizenship 
among native girls, and of St. Andrew’s Industrial School at 
Guadalajara, as well as our smaller schools in Mexico City and 
elsewhere. It would undoubtedly hamper the growth of the 
church among Mexicans; even though there is now a native bishop 
to direct it But the work of the Episcopal Church in the re- 
public below the Rio Grande is comparatively small. Other 
communions are much more seriously affected, the Roman 
Catholie Church, of course, most of all. 

Here, it seems to us, is another place where Christian 
forces, Catholic and Protestant, can well unite, following the ad- 
mirable precedent set by them in the matter of the Legion of 
Decency. Is it not possible for the Roman hierarchy, our Na- 
tional Council, and the Federal Council of Churches to get to- 
gether in a united Christian remonstrance against this body blow 
to Christianity in Mexico, a blow delivered ruthlessly in the 
name of a Godless political and social philosophy? Is it not time 
for Catholics and Protestants to cooperate in making plain to 
the Mexican people—who are more sensitive to American public 
opinion than is sometimes realized—that we Americans actually 
do care about religious liberty, and have no love for the intolerance 
of an anti-God secularism? Should not Jewish leaders, on behalf 
of whose faith Christian voices have been raised frequently in 
recent years, join in such a protest? This is not a question of the 
Roman Church controlling Mexico, but one rather of Anti-Christ 
putting forcibly a stamp of atheism on every growing Mexican 
child. 

We ask the editors of other church papers and the leaders 
of Christian thought in all communions to give this matter 
thoughtful consideration. More, we ask American Christians 
to pray about it.—The Living Church. 


FEMININE FOIBLES 


Now that the dear ladies have demonstrated how ably 
they can imitate the vices of men, and apparently are doing a 
yeoman share of smoking and drinking in public places, it may be 
hazardous to refer to any feminine idiosyncrasies which do not 
meet our approval. True, we have on occasions ventured to ex- 
press the opinion that the majority of them who use lipstick 
exhibit neither artistry nor good sense. If it is the desire of any 
of them to please the men, they are certainly falling down on the 
job. We have yet to meet the two-fisted man who really admires 
the blood-red smears across the front of the face which dis- 
figure so many females today. 

Mr. O. O. McIntyre, eminent columnist, wrote the other 
day: “‘Blood-red fingernails give me the ork-orks.”’ We have no 
means of knowing just what the ‘‘ork-orks’”’ are. If they include 
a severe pain in the neck, plus nausea, then probably we are 
affected very much like Mr. McIntyre. And recently we have 
seen the sort of open-work shoes on some dear girls which reveal 
the toe-nails gaily decorated in carmine just like the fingernails. 
Will horrors never cease?— Reformed Church Messenger. 

* * 


THAT YELLOW STREAK 


The present year seems rich beyond most in centennial 
events. Amongst these are triumphal celebrations of the begin- 
nings of new eras and enterprises, and of the endings of sordid 
and tragic periods of human history. We have just noted the 
abolition of slavery in the British Empire on an August day in 
1834. We now call attention to the ending of that most terrible 
form of persecution ever devised—the Spanish Inquisition 
which was finally abolished only a hundred years ago. The In- 
quisition proper began in November, 1478. During the final 
century of its existence the dread tribunals relaxed their vigi- 
lance, but the last victim, a schoolmaster, was hanged and burned 
- as late as July 3, 1826. The actual abolition was carried out in 
the summer of 1834, by the Liberal General Martinez de la Rosa, 
in the reign of Queen Maria Isabella. The one hundredth an- 
niversary of that event was duly celebrated a few weeks ago. 

The Madrid correspondent of The Scotsman has pointed 


out that from material available from Spanish and foreign in- 
vestigators, the victims put to death during the Inquisition 
numbered between fifteen and twenty thousand. Those who 
suffered lesser penalties such as major penances, imprisonment 
for life, or condemnation to the galleys, must have been numbered 
by hundreds of thousands. The burning of heretics attracted 
greater crowds in Spain than do modern bullfights in that country. 
Those who shudder at the thought of the early Christians who 
were butchered to make a Roman holiday, find it hard to believe 
that only a century or two ago fifty thousand people would crowd 
into the Plaza Mayor in Madrid to gloat over a “‘burning,” a 
spectacle which was usually arranged to coincide with a festival 
of the Church or the wedding of a king or prince. 

The worst of all forms of persecution is the religious, and 
it has been found amongst all peoples. It may be said to have 
begun with Cain, and that yellow streak has never quite faded 
out of the human race. It had killed Socrates and Jesus and 
Paul long before the Inquisition was set up in Spain. And it 
exists in our own day, and in places where we should least expect 
to findit. When James and John asked permission of the Master 
to call down fire from heaven to consume those who differed from 
them in religion, they were unconsciously warning the Christian 
Church against the outbreak of that yellow strain. 

The pitiful thing about religious persecution, past and pres- 
ent, is that it should be done mostly by sincere men and in the 
name of God. The Master warned his followers on this very 
point when he said: “‘They will persecute, thinking that they do 
God service, but they will do these things because they have not 
known the Father nor me.” In these words Frederic C. Spurr 
finds the radical reason for religious persecution: ‘‘Persecution, 
when traced to its radical cause, is discovered to be ignorance of 
God as Father, unwitting ignorance or wilful ignorance.’”’ There 
is no possible evading of the truth that none can really know God 
and hate his brother. Jesus never uttered a warning that was 
not vitally needed. None of his warnings have been more needed 
or more neglected by the Church and its individual members 
than this warning about religious persecution New Outlook 
(Toronto). 

* * 


LEGION PUTS A PREACHER ON THE STAND 


A post of the American Legion at Harvey, Indiana, passed 
a resolution condemning communism and all who support it— 
that is always a popular start—and criticizing the ‘numerous 
church leaders and church groups” and the communists who 
oppose the program of military preparedness supported by the 
Legion. Vibrating constantly between the two phrases, “‘advo- 
cates of peace at any price” and “‘supporters of communism,” 
the resolution does all that such a resolution can do to convey the 
impression that the advocacy of national security by other than 
military means and communism are practically one and the same 
thing. All this, of course, is not news. What makes it news 
is that the resolution called for the submission of a question to 
local preachers as to where they stood on this matter. It becomes 
still more news by reason of the answer returned by one of the 
preachers, the Rev. Stanley W. Graf; of the Federated Church. 
Not that there was anything so new about that either. First he 
called the attention of the legionnaires to the pact of Pars. That 
may have been news to them. He pointed out that a citizen 
who renounces war can scarcely be accused of subversive ac- 
tivities when the government has done the same. ‘‘As a citizen 
I heartily back my government as it pledges itself in its highest 
law to seek ‘settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts by 
pacific means only.’ I consider any other attitude unpatriotic.” 
He asserts his right as a Christian to follow the teachings of 
Jesus, which are diametrically opposed to the spirit and practice 
of war. And he cites, for information, recent declarations of 
the Chicago Presbytery and the Congregational-Christian Gen- 
eral Council, so that, if they are going to worry about that atti- 
tude, they may know that they have something more than a 
few ministers in Harvey to worry about.—The Christian 
Century. 
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Henry Adams: The Burden of a Back- 


ground 


The Letters of Henry Adams. Edited 
by Worthington Chauncey Ford. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $5.00 ) 


This volume is not new, for it appeared 
in 1930. It is one of those substantial 
books which is postponed for a suitable 
opportunity and taken up as vacation 
reading. Acquaintance with ‘““The HEdu- 
cation of Henry Adams,’ the most in- 
teresting autobiography written in Amer- 
ica, ““Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres,” 
and other writings by Henry Adams, and 
with ‘‘The Adams Family,” by James T. 
Adams, arouses a desire to read whatever 
may throw light on the personality of 
Adams. He isa baffling person, sometimes 
impressing us as a lost soul, wandering be- 
tween two worlds, one dead, the other 
powerless to be born. Again, he seems a 
man of great achievement because, though 
he was born with as clearly defined an 
inheritance as any son of New England 
born into the nineteenth century, he was 
yet emancipated to the extent that he 
could “‘merge himself in a long-dead time”’ 
and interpret for us the thirteenth century, 
its art, its ideals, its romance and its 
theology. 

His family background was a burden, as 
“The Education” shows, but this was be- 
cause the conditions of life in America 
changed, and ‘by the time Henry Adams 
came to maturity the abilities and tem- 
perament characteristic of the Adamses 
were at a discount. Great-grandson of our 
second President, grandson of our fifth 
President, son of our Minister to the 
Court of St. James, his was an inheritance 
of exceptional intellect and exceptional 
character; his forbears had been outstand- 
ing in a community accustomed to govern- 
ment by the best men. J. T. Adams brings 
out well the Adams characteristics, the 
fondness for sweeping generalizations and 
the interest in laws and principles; the 
unwillingness to make any effort to achieve 
public office, together with great devotion, 
in and out of office, to the public interest 
(John Quincy Adams said that office was 
never to be desired and never to be feared); 
the independence and detachment, with 
its unlovely aspect of brusqueness and 
depreciation of others, touchiness and 
over-sensitiveness, and its commendable 
strength, rising to nobility when great is- 
sues were at stake. Had life remained 
throughout the nineteenth century what it 
was when these family characteristics 
were being developed, Henry Adams might 
have found his inheritance a stimulus 
rather than a burden, but he tells us that 
there was ‘‘a conspiracy to crush the 
child,” and we have the pathetic picture 
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of a small boy correcting the proofs of his 
father’s Life of the father’s own grand- 
father! At the outset, he tells us, ““he was 
condemned to failure more or less complete 
in the life awaiting him.” His education 
disappointed him (probably less at the 
time than in retrospect) and his comments 
on his schooling and on Harvard College 
are scathing. ‘Four years of Harvard 
College resulted only in....a mind 
on which a watermark had been stamped.” 
The entire work of four years “‘could have 
been put into four months later.” Leav- 
ing Harvard he as yet knew nothing. 
“Education had not begun.” 

The Letters cover the years 1858 to 
1891 and begin with years of study in Ger- 
many, a winter in Washington while the 
Civil War was brewing, and seven years in 
England as a member of his father’s staff 
at the Embassy. His own judgment was 
that these years showed him ‘‘no road;”’ 
he did not know enough about law to be a 
lawyer, he knew too much about diplom- 
acy to be a diplomat! But the Letters 
actually reveal a mind of unusual power 
grappling vigorously with intellectual 
disciplines and being fitted for critical 
work in historical study. Occasionally he 
felt that a public career would be possible. 
“Tf all goes right, the house of Adams may 
get its lease of life renewed—if, as I’ve 
various times remarked, it has the requisite 
ability still.’ The touch of self-distrust 
there revealed was one of the causes of 
what he later regarded as his ‘‘failure.” 
Very early he showed the Adams inde- 
pendence that closed doors of opportunity 
to him in later years—“‘Thank God, we’re 
not reduced so far as to truck and dicker 
off our principles.” It is interesting to see 
how intimately Adams observed the 
political scene in Washington and abroad. 
The Letters here give us a very different 
picture from that of ‘““The Education.” He 
is even prophetic in his recognition of ‘“‘a 
heap of changes that are now simmering 
quietly in the minds of society without 
much expression.” (1865.) Yet gradually 
he became disillusioned about political 
life, and in 1867 wrote his brother: ‘‘I will 
never make a speech, never run for an 
office, never belong to a party. I am 
going to plunge under the stream. For 
years you will hear nothing of any publi- 
cation of mine—perhaps never, who knows. 
I do not mean to tie myself to anything, 
but I do mean to make it impossible for 
myself to follow the family go-cart. ... 
I shall probably remain under water a 
long time.”’ 

On his return to America, both while he 
experimented with journalism and while 
serving as a professor of history at Har- 
vard, Adams was one of the leaders of a 
little group of progressives who attempted 
a purging of the Republican party in a 
timefot{corruption and ineffective leader- 


ship. His later disillusionment and sense 
of failure was probably due in large measure 
to the collapse of this effort in which he had 
invested a great deal of time and consid- 
erable sums of money. The Letters reveal 
this side of the man for the first time. 
Perhaps his ultimate interest in the Middle 
Ages was determined by his disgust at 
crudities of modern political life; after all, 
the thirteenth century could be viewed 
romantically through colored spectacles, 
but Washington, to a man intimate with 
Cabinet members and legislators, did not 
enjoy that advantage! 

When first asked to teach history at 
Harvard, Adams declined on the ground 
that he knew nothing about history and 
too much about Harvard, but in 1870 he 
accepted. His educational theories and 
methods, heretical in his day, anticipated 
the best attitudes of progressive teachers of 
our time. The Letters show us that one 
must modify greatly the judgments of the 
autobiography. He did not believe in the 
system and “thoroughly despised and dis- 
liked the ruling theories;’” he declared war 
against the old methods. Of course 
President Eliot rejoiced in Adams’s here- 
sies, for he, too, had declared war on the 
ruling theories, but we do not learn this 
from Adams. In faculty meetings Adams. 
wrote long letters! His rule in preparing 
examinations was to ask his students. 
questions he could not answer himself. 
He shocked the proprieties by inviting a 
group of debutantes to a luncheon in his. 
college rooms. The standard he set before 
his students, as he worded it for Henry 
Cabot Lodge, was high: ‘‘The question for 
you is not by any means whether you can 
do a great deal, but whether that which 
you choose to do, be it much or little, shall 
be done perfectly.”” And he found his. 
greatest satisfaction, as a teacher, in a 
small group of serious men who achieved 
the doctorate under his direction. 

The later part of the period covered by 
the Letters is marked by literary produc- 
tion, including a novel, historical research 
and writing, culminating in his compre- 
hensive and scholarly treatment of the 
history of the United States in the first 
fifteen years of the nineteenth century, and 
extensive travel. It is the letters written 
during his travels—in Japan, in the West 
and South, in the South Seas and around 
the world—that reveal the most pleasing 
and most interesting aspects of his per- 
sonality. He traveled to escape boredom, 
to offset the reaction of fatigue following 
intensive historical research and writing, 
and (after his wife’s death) to find some 
solace in change of scene. His descrip- 
tions of what he saw (and in the South 
Seas he was an especially privileged tray- 
eler) are particularly vivid and discrim- 
inating, and incidentally reveal the writer 

(Continued on page 1086) 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


RETREAT FOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
WORKERS 


Again this year the Universalist Sabbath 
School Union, joined by the Unitarian 
Sunday School Union, will hold a retreat 
for church school workers at Cedar Hill, 
Waltham, Mass., on Saturday afternoon 
and evening, Sept. 22. 

Those who came last year well remember 
the day of fellowship and inspiration which 
we mutually enjoyed. This year we plan 
to have the afternoon sessions out of doors, 
and the evening service, closing about 
eight o’clock, in the Rookery. 

Registration will begin at 2.30. Follow- 
ing this will come a general assembly 
centered about the theme, “Understanding 
the Worship Experience.” The group will 
then divide, and for an hour each will 
separately consider what the teacher’s 
attitude should be and her responsibility 
in our regular worship services. 

Supper will be served at the Mansion 
House for those who wish, or there will be 
opportunities for picnic suppers in the 
Council Bowl. 

After this, all will share in a fine service 
of worship which will conclude the day’s 
activities. , 

Early in September the detailed program 
will appear on this page, as well as being 
sent to every member school. 

* ok 
A NEW VACATION PROJECT AT 
NORWAY 


Under the leadership and supervision 
of Miss Ida Metz, director of religious 
education for the Maine Sunday School 
Association, the first community vacation 
school was held at Norway, Maine, July 9 
to 22. It included Methodists, Baptists, 
Episcopalians, Congregationalists, and Uni- 
versalists, and those in charge felt the re- 
sults to be well worth the efforts involved. 
More teachers would have simplified a 
constant problem, but those who did give 
their services were splendid and coopera- 
tive leaders. They included: Mrs. G. M. 
Lapoint, poster-making and intermediate 
class; Mrs. Doris Jones, junior class; Rev. 
G. M. Lapoint, Bible study and manual 
training; Mrs. Harriette Waite, sewing; 
Rev. C. F. Hall, manual training and 
recreational work; Misses Ona and Laura 
Yates and Eleanor Aldrich, primary 
classes. 

The highest enrollment on a single day 
was seventy-seven, the average sixty-nine, 
and the average attendance for the ten 
days was fifty-four. 

A definite attempt was made to give 
the pupils something of lasting value to 
take away with them, not merely a “good 
time.” To that end the following texts 
were used very successfully: Beginners, 
“Our Happy World,” by Freivogel; 
Primary, ‘Learning about Our Church,” 
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FROM AN OLD BOOK 
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school must owe its influence to its 
teachers. I would, therefore, close 
this discussion with saying that the 
most gifted in our congregation 
cannot find a worthier field of labor 
than the Sunday school. The * 
noblest work on earth is to act with * 
an elevating power on a human * 
spirit. The greatest men of past 
times have not been politicians or 
warriors, who have influenced the 
outward policy or grandeur of 
kingdoms, but men who, by their 
deep wisdom and generous senti- 
ments, have given light and life to 
the minds and hearts of their own 
age, and left a legacy of truth and 
virtue to posterity. Whoever in 
the humblest sphere imparts God’s 
truth to one human spirit, partakes 
their glory. He labors on an 
immortal nature. He is laying the 
foundation of imperishable excel- 
lence and happiness. His work, 
if he succeed, will outlive empires 
and the stars.” 

These superb statements, so 
much needed to-day, are from the 
lips of William Ellery Channing. 
We found them in an old book in the 
library of the Le Roy, Ohio, parson- 
age last fall. ‘‘The Works of 

. William Ellery Channing, D.D.,” 
is the title of the book, published 
by George Routledge & Sons, 
London. These excerpts were 
taken from page 359, but many 
other pages would have yielded 
equally as fine advice for the church 
school teacher of to-day.— H.G. Y. 
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by Fraser; juniors, ‘Friends at Work,” by 
Ball; and intermediate, ‘“‘God in the 
Beautiful,” by Clyde. Special courses 
in hymn study and art were taught by 
Miss Metz. The work of the term was 
carefully and artistically recorded by the 
older pupils in notebook form. These were 
graded, and prizes were awarded on the 
night of the exhibition for the best books 
in each age group. Most of the children 
seemed to take great pride in these records 
of their work, and kept them carefully. 
It was difficult to select the best, all were 
so well done. Awards were also made for 
sewing, for poster-making, and for the 
manual training. In the primary depart- 
ment these awards were made for coopera- 
tion and attendance. 

Two special worship services were held 
during the two weeks which were out- 


standing. Rev. Dr. Deems of the Con- 
gregational church visited the school one 
day and told the story of his trip from 
Jerusalem down to Jericho, and of his visit 
to the Dead Sea. On another, Mrs. Mary 
Noyes, an excellent violinist, came, and 
through the medium of her instrument 
took the pupils on a fascinating trip to 
several countries in Europe. These pro- 
grams were much appreciated by pupils 
and teachers alike. 

Parents and friends who visited during 
the sessions, and were in attendance at 
the closing services, and saw the splendid 
exhibits, felt that the pupils received 
many benefits from their ten-day experi- 


ence. 
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TO ACT UPON 

How should a local church go about to 
build an adequate leadership training pro- 
gram? Arrange for the Religious Educa- 
tion Committee to accept the responsibility 
for it. While this committee has no small 
task if it does all that it should to plan and 
supervise the educational work of the 
church, it will soon find that at the heart of 
all its problems lies this matter of a better 
trained leadership. Nothing that it under- 
takes is of more importance or more satis- 
fying in results—Hrwin L. Shaver, in 
“Shall Laymen Teach Religion?” 

* * 
IN THE DAILY MAIL 

We certainly enjoy our church school 
work and were gratified to have our mem- 
bership doubled last year. 

Helen L. Case. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Thank you so much for the Loan Library 
books yousent us. With such a fine group 
to select from we shall soon reach a de- 
cision for our needs. 

Lewis D. Exford. 

Carthage, N. Y. 


Have you any lesson materials, books 
of songs, or any helps in the way of hand- 
work and sand-table projects that we 
might use in our kindergarten? If you 
can suggest anything along this line I will 
be very much pleased, because we want to 
make this year as worth-while and inter- 
esting to our little tots as possible. 

Beatrice Christopherson. 

Gloucester, Mass. 

* * 

Too often whatever leadership training 
is done in a local church has been left 
entirely to the initiative of some one 
interested person such as the superintend- 
ent, the pastor, or some far-sighted-teacher. 
This is not the best plan; it makes the 
matter of taking training depend upon the 
persuasive powers of a single individual 
rather than upon a settled policy on the 
part of the church as a whole—Erwin L. 
Shaver. 
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Among Our Churches 
Vermont and Quebec Letter 


Andover.—The writer spoke here July 
28, to a meeting of the Community Com- 
mittee, where he is called Community 
Counsellor. A dozen organized groups 
were represented, including the Finnish 
people. Rev. H. A. Farrar, an indefatigable 
worker along these lines, was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, and 
with him Franklin H. Stevens, clerk, and 
E. P. Bergvist. Miss Ruby Bennimo, 
Girl Scout leader, Roxbury, Mass., has 
been the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Farrar, at 
their West Chester farm, and has been 
giving instruction to the patrols of Girl 
Seouts started by Mr. and Mrs. Farrar. 
A Girl Seout get-together was held July 
26 and a joint Boy and Girl Scout meeting 
July 22. Mr. Farrar has started a Com- 
munity Young People’s Society which will 
have fellowship with our Convention 
Union. 

Barnard.—Rev. Robert D. Killam 
commenced his summer ministry July 1, 
and the interest and attendance have 
grown with every week. Mrs. Sadie 
Wheeler is the regular soloist. Rev. C. A. 
Simmons, former minister, preached July 
29, and Clarence A., Jr., sang two solos. 
There were people present from Washing- 
ton, Hartland, Bethel, East Barnard, 
Woodstock and Woodsville, N. H. A 
largely attended wedding was held in the 
church July 21, that of Edwin Henry 
Parkhurst, Jr., of Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Helen Elizabeth Miller of White River 
Junction. 

Barre.—Rey. L. G. Williams has been 
at Ferry Beach, Maine, and South Hero, 
Vt. Rev. H. C. Ledyard spoke July 11 
and 14 at meetings of Branch No. 12, 
Q. W. T. U. of N. A. Rev. Lewis W. 
Sanford, senior chaplain C. C. C., Barre 
District, holds regular meetings at Camp 
Wilson, No. 2189, and preached June 24 
in the Congregational church of Barre. 
Miss Marjorie P. McFarland, Little 
Compton, R. I., is the new dean of God- 
dard School for Girls. 

Bellows Falls.—Rev. H. M. Campbell 
received fifteen young people into church 
membership July 1. Recently he gave a 
patriotic address at Grafton, and spoke 
June 24 on ‘““Men Wanted”’ at the fathers’ 
and sons’ banquet. The young people had 
charge of the morning service, July 15, 
Katherine Kelley presiding in the pulpit, 
and Helen Kelley giving one of the ad- 
dresses. The Young People’s Fellowship 
has presented a movable letter set for the 
outdoor bulletin board. E. F. Leach is 
permanent chairman of the community 
swimming pool project, and others on the 
committee are W. C. Jewett, J. P. Law- 
rence and Mr. Campbell. W. C. Jewett 
is treasurer of the annual maintenance 
appeal of the Salvation Army. Katherine 
Vander Beck, Plainfield, N. J., gave a 


Chinese program to the Woman’s Society 
and League of Women Voters July 26. 
Dr. George E. White, president emeritus 
of Anatolia College in Saloniki, Greece, 
gave a Sunday evening address, July 22, at 
the Universalist church, on ‘‘Peace Doves 
Over the Balkan States.” Rev. Frances 
A. Kimball held a patriotic service at 
West Chesterfield, N. H., July 1. Her- 
bert T. Kelley has been elected grand 
captain of the guard of the Vermont Grand 
Commandery of Knights Templars. The 
Christian Science Society is renting the 
Universalist vestry for Wednesday eve- 
ning meetings. 

Bethel.—Rey. Will C. Harvey spoke at 
the reception to the new Methodist minis- 
ter, Rev. R. W. MacKenzie, July 4. 
Early in July, he and Scoutmaster H. J. 
Turner went with Boy Scouts to Camp 
Bundy in Lympus and later to Camp 
Plymouth. Unity Circle held a supper on 
the lawn of the manse, July 25. 

Brattleboro.—Rey. and Mrs. D. B. F. 
Hoyt left July 30 for a well-earned vaca- 
tion. The Vermont and Quebec Conven- 
tion most cordially weleomes Rev. Edwin 
P. Wood back. 

Burlington.—In proportion to mem- 
bership, Rev. S. E. Myers has had the 
largest average congregations of any 
church in the city during the year. Rev. 
H. Sumner Mitchell, former minister, and 
Mrs. Mitchell, visited the parish a few 
days. Carl Stockwell, chief of the city 
fire department, has been elected state 
vice-president of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Fire Chiefs. Prof. Clair T. 
Leonard has been elected assistant pro- 
fessor of music at Vassar College. 

Calais.—Rev. Weston A. Cate preached 
in the “Old West Church” July 29. 

Cavendish.—The Convention Superin- 
tendent preached here Sunday morning, 
July 1. Rev. L. E. Chamberlain, Baptist, 
Newark, N. J., joined in the worship. It 
was announced that Rev. John B. Reardon, 
Medway, Mass., was to be the summer 
minister again. The Ladies’ Auxiliary met 
at the church July 11 and voted to give 
twenty-nine psalm books to the Union 
Church at Stockbridge. Fred Perkins was 
elected clerk of the Duttonville school dis- 
trict. William H. Butler has been ap- 
pointed district deputy grand patriarch 
of the I. O. O. F. Encampment. 

Chester.—Major George P. Lovell, the 
minister here, has completed fourteen 
years service in the Grand Commandery 
of Vermont Knights Templars. The 
Ladies’ Aid met July 19 with Mrs. G. W. 
Waterman. 

Derby Line.—The Stanstead and Vi- 
cinity Ministerial Association recently 
met in this church. 

East Barre.—Captain L. W. Sanford 
recently spoke at a school meeting. 


East Bethel.— Mrs. Theron Gifford 


_gave a lawn party, July 12, for the Ladies’ 


Social Circle. 

East Corinth.—It was a vital loss to 
the small group here when George Stanley 
Miller, chairman of the parish, died June 6, 
aged forty-seven. He was a native of 
Dorchester, Mass., and married Dama 
George of this community. He was 
graduated from St. Lawrence University 
in 1912. He taught school at Rochester 
and other places, and was formerly super- 
intendent of schools for the towns of Tops- 


‘ham, Corinth and Orange, but he was 


greatly handicapped by ill health. He 
was president of the Vermont and Quebec 
¥: P.O. Ulin 1916," 1817, Tots enews 
papers have spoken highly of him. He 
leaves a widow and five children. 

East Calais.—Rev. and Mrs. E. Gordon 
Batten attended the State Congregational 
Conference. This school with that at 
Cabot had the largest attendance at the 
School of Religious Education at Plain- 
field and was represented at the Washing- 
ton County Church School Conference in 
Montpelier. 

East Montpelier.—One of the most 
interested local churchmen died here July 
26, George Cate McKnight. He had been 
school director, had served nine years as 
selectman and had represented the town 
in the Legislature. He was born here 
Sept. 17, 1883. He is survived by his wife 
and six brothers. 

Felchville-—Rev. William L. Forkell 
preached here July 22. The Ladies’ Society 
met July 19. 

Fair Haven.—George E. Jermyn, Scran- 
ton, Penn., well known layman, is here for 
the summer. 

Gasyville. — Rev. Will C. Harvey 
preached here July 15 and 29. 

Glover.—Rev. T. L. Drury preached 
recently to the Masons. With Rev.-M. S. 
Eddy, he took part in the Stanstead Minis- 
terial Association meeting. 

Guilford Center.—The Convention 
Superintendent held a short service here 
July 15. The Evangelistic Sunday school 
started again in the spring with an at- 
tendance of thirty-three and has been keep- 
ing up a good average. Ralph Bullock 
recently spoke to the Grange. 

Hartland Four Corners.—Rev. Wil- 
liam L. Forkell, minister, and the Con- 
vention Superintendent, spoke at the 
dedication of the Wayside Community 
Pulpit here, July 8. Other speakers were 
Miss Katherine M. Stillson, Vermont and 
Quebec Y. P. C. U. treasurer, and Mrs. 
Diamond R. Flower. Others participating 
were Wallace Russell, Ilecene and Gracile 
Flower, Laura Russell and Howland At- 
wood, and the Y. P. R. A. The Ladies’ 
Aid met June 20, July 11 and 28. Martin 
Person, Scoutmaster, is reviving the Scout 
work. 

Hartland Three Corners.—Rev. W. L. 
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Forkell preached at the union evening 
service of Methodists and Congregation- 
alists, July 29, in the Congregational 
church, Bradford. The Sunday school 
pageant “Under the Open Sky,” given 
Bere July 1, was repeated at the State 
Prison in Windsor, July 29, and forty-two 
children took part, under the direction of 
‘Miss Florence H. Sturtevant. 
Huntingville, Que. — Rev. Victor 
Rose, United Church, Waterville, ex- 
changed pulpits with Rev. E. T. Evans, 
Sunday evening, July 22. The Convention 
Superintendent preached July 1. The 
First Huntingville Company of Girl 
Guides attended the rally at the Sher- 
brooke City Exhibition grounds, where 
seven companies numbering 150 partici- 
pated in the day’s events. 
Jacksonville-—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached here in the morning. 
In the evening he conducted a young 
people’s forum service, when thirty-nine 
young people attended, and the Ladies’ 
Aid served refreshments. Rev. C. R. 
Stetson took part in both meetings. It 
was voted to organize, and to do so when 
the Superintendent was next in town. 
Rev. Clifford R. Stetson preached at a 
largely attended service, July 8, and the 


Sunday was observed as Children’s Day. — 


Rey. D. R. Evans, Somerville, N. J., 
preached July 22, and Rev. R. D. Killam 
July 29, when Mr. Evans offered prayer. 
The Ladies’ Aid met July 26 with Mrs. 
Minerva A. Reed. 

Ludlow.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard greatly 
helped the Socialist Party by his speech at 
the State Convention, July 29, at Cool- 
Edge Pavilion, Lake Rescue, near here. 
Rev. Chester P. Hanson, chaplain Fort 
Ethan Allen, preached in the Baptist 
church here July 22, and Rev. Harry A. 
Farrar July 29. 

Montpelier.—Rey. D. T. Yoder has 
broadcast liberal messages every Saturday 


and Monday since April 16, from station | 


WDEV at Waterbury. He and Mrs. 
Yoder kept open house for the young 
married people July 17 and gave a garden 
party for the Women’s Alliance July 11. 
Morrisville. — Rev. Otto S. Raspe 
preached in the Congregational church 
July 22, and in the Universalist church 
July 29, to one of the largest congregations 
in years, here where he began his ministry 
thirty years ago. Willard Sanders sang a 
solo. The Ladies’ Sewing Circle met with 
Miss Carrie Powers July 13. The church 
roof has been newly shingled. Dr. L. E. 
Sampson, Burlington, vice-president of 
the Long Trail Council of Boy Scouts, was 
chairman of the jamboree here June 29-30, 
the first international jamboree held in 
New England, and the largest meeting of 
the'kind in this state. : 
Northfield.—Union services with the 
Methodists were held in the United Church 
for the month, up to July 29, with Rev. 
C. H. Howes as preacher, the service on 
July 29 being at the Methodist church with 


Rev. Myron E. Genter as preacher. A 
united vacation Bible school has been 
held. One hundred and fifty attended the 
annual picnic July 11 at Limehurst Pond 
in Williamstown. The Ladies’ Aid held a 
lawn party July 31 with Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Hannett. 

North Hatley, Que.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here July 1. 
The following week days he visited Quebec 
and Ontario communities in the interest 
of the Canadian Conference, Waterloo, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Hamilton, 
St. Catherines,- and Picton. At St. 
Catherines he found a new liberal group. 
The North Hatley and Huntingville Sun- 
day schools held a united picnic under 
the direction of Rev. Evan T. Evans. 

North Montpelier.—Summer services 
began here July 15 with Rev. John Q. 
Parkhurst as minister. The Ladies’ 
Circle met with Mrs. George Pray July 26 
and held a very successful dinner, July 12 
in the vestry. 

Richmond.—The Convention Super- 
intendent was the supper guest, July 25, 
of the Louise M. Smiley Circle of King’s 
Daughters. The Circle met with Mrs. 
M. D. Dimick, Lake Iroquois, July 11. 
Dr. Vernon C. Harrington, professor of 
philosophy, Middlebury College, preached 
July 8, and Rev. James B. Sargent, D. D.., 
July 15. The parish picnic was held July 
26 at Balch’s Brook, Rev. W. R. Blackmer 
in charge. 

Rochester.—Reyv. A. G. Axtell, South 
Hadley, Mass., preached in the Univer- 
salist church July 8, Rev. O. E. Aikins, 
Middle Granville, N. Y., Methodist 
church, July 15, Rev. George E. Robbins, 
secretary Vermont Council of Religious 
Education, July 22, and Rev. George H. 
Welch, Rockland, Maine, July 29, in 
federation services. 

Rutland.—Mrs. C. H. Pennoyer spoke 
Sunday evening, July 15, at the Methodist 
church, North Clarendon. 

Shrewsbury Center.—The Convention 
Superintendent preached here July 8 and 
Dee 

Simonsville.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached in the Union Church 
here July 29. Rev. H. A. Farrar had a 
sermonette in the Vermont Tribune, July 6. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 

Dr. Walter Henry Macpherson was a 
member of the faculty of the Mid-West 
Institute at Turkey Run State Park, Ind., 
in July. 

Milton R. Vollmer, secretary of the 
board of the National Memorial Church, 
Herman P. Vollmer, and George Walter 
Smith, of Washington, D. C., called at the 
Leader oftice recently. 

Rev. William Dawes Veazie, pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah of Portland, 
Maine, and secretary of the Maine Uni- 
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South Strafford.—Rev. H. F. Fister 
spoke to the Temple Lodge, No. 54, F. and 
A. M., July 24. 

South Washington.—Rev. C. F. Mc- 
Intire preached at the Little White Church 
July 15 and 29. 

Springfield.—Rev. H. E. Latham held 
his last service before vacation on July 29. 

Vernon.—The Convention Superintend- 
ent preached here July 15, one of his six 
services for the day. Rev. Elbert S. 
Hewitt, Advent Christian Church, Brattle- 
boro, joined in the service. 

Washington.—The Woman’s Club met 
with Mrs. C. A. Simmons July 19. The 
Mite Society held a food sale July 21. 

Wells. — A good-sized congregation 
heard the Convention Superintendent 
here July 29. 

Westmore.—Rev. A. P. Reccord, D.D., 
Detroit, preached at the open air service 
at Songadeewin Girls’ Camp, July 29. 
Rev. E. Talmadge Root, formerly of 
Boston, had charge. 

West Halifax.—The Convention Super- 
intendent preached here July 15 at 9 a. m. 
Mrs. Amy I. Butterfield gave a strawberry 
festival and dance, June 25, for a church 
improvement project. 

Williamsville.—The Convention Su- 
perintendent preached at an open air ser- 
vice on the lawn of the church here July 15. 
Rey. S. E. Aldrich, Methodist church, 
offered prayer. Rev. Lawrence Clare, 
Unitarian church, Montreal, Que., was a 
visitor in town a few weeks ago. 

Wilmington.—Dr. Flint M. Bissell, 
Dorchester, Mass., is preaching here again 
this summer. 

Windsor.—Rev. F. P. Daniels had 
charge of the social tour of the Intra-State 
Special, July 2. 

Woodstock.—Reyv. J. L. Dowson spoke 
at the Green Mountain Grange, West 
Woodstock, July 19. Dr. H. L. Canfield 
spoke at the North Chapel Mission Circle, 
July 25, in the church parlors. Otis 
Skinner spoke at the Rotary Club, Rut- 
land, July 23, and at the Farm Bureau field 
day, High Pastures, Woodstock, July 26. 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield was re-elected 
president of the League of Women Voters, 
June 26. 

Charles Huntington Pennoyer. 


and Interests 


versalist Convention, was elected a trustee 
of Westbrook Junior College (formerly 
Westbrook Seminary) at the annual meet- 
ing in July. 

Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt of Worcester, 
Mass., called at Headquarters, Aug. 18. 

Rey. William D. Veazie of Portland, 
Me., was chosen fifth vice-president of the 
chaplains’ association which was recently 
formea at Fort Devens, Mass. 

Rey. Owen Whitman Eames of the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, Mass., 
was the preacher on Sunday, Aug. 19, 
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at a union service in which his church 
joined with three Congregational churches. 
* * 
WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and 
General Superintendent. 

Rey. Sheldon Christian is minister of 
the Universalist church in Brunswick, 
Maine. 

Rev. Robert Whitaker is a Baptist 
minister living in Los Gatos, Cal. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minister of the 
Methodist Church in England. 

Rey. Fred Smith is pastor of the Con- 
gregational church in Newton, Kans. 

Rey. J. Mitchell Pilcher is minister 
of Our Home Universalist Church in 
Mississippi. 

* * 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY PASTORS’ 
CONFERENCE 


The seventeenth annual Pastors’ Con- 
ference for clergymen of all denominations 
in the Connecticut Valley, including 

‘western Massachusetts, will be held under 
the auspices of the Pastoral Union of 
Connecticut and the Hartford Seminary 
Foundation on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
Sept. 11 and 12, in Hartranft Hall of the 
Hartford Theological Seminary, 55 Eliza- 
beth Street, Hartford, Conn. 

The leader will be Dr. Arthur Howe 
Bradford, minister of the Central Congre- 
gational Church, Providence, R. I. His 
general theme will be ‘““The Minister as a 
Community Builder,” and he will give 
five lectures on the following subjects: 
“Conflicting Ideals for the Minister of 
To-day—the Ideal of a Community 
Builder, with a Notable Example,” ‘‘The 
Community Builder in His Pulpit,’ “‘The 
Community Builder among His People,” 
“Community Builders with ‘Planetary 
Consciousness’,” .and ‘“‘The Builder’s 
Faith in an Eternal Community.” 

Dr. Bradford was born in Montclair, 
N. J., where his father was minister of the 
First Congregational Church. His college 
course was taken at Yale University and 
his theological training at Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary in New York. 

Dr. Bradford began his ministry as 
assistant to Dr. Philip S. Moxom in the 
South Congregational Church in Spring- 
field, Mass. He served as minister of the 
Congregational Church in Rutland, Vt., 
1913-18, and has been minister of the 
Central Congregational Church, Provi- 
dence, since 1918. 

Three sessions will be held on Tuesday, 
the first beginning at 11 o’clock Daylight 
Saving Time, and two sessions on Wednes- 
day. Lodging without charge will be 
provided up to the dormitory capacity for 
those who apply in advance. The Con- 
ference is in charge of a committee con- 
sisting of Prof. Herbert H. Farmer, Rey. 


Frank B. Haggard, Rev. Charles C. 
Noble, Prof. Rockwell H. Potter and 
Prof. Charles S. Thayer. 
¥en ok 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 1082) 
very clearly. His companion in the South 
Seas was John La Farge, and we can see 
how much he profited by the association, 
learning to appreciate the artist’s ex- 
perience and viewpoint. At the same 
time he was a careful observer and in- 
terpreter of social phenomena and of the 
varieties of life in out-of-the-way places. 

Readers of the Letters will indeed 
question Adams’s judgment of himself as 
a failure. It is true that he and his con- 
temporaries in the family did not achieve 
political power at all comparable with that 
exercised by their forbears. He did not 
accept the prejudices of Boston and Quincy, 
yet his repudiation of them was so vigor- 
ous as to put one on guard and to draw at- 
tention to many little indications that he 
had not actually escaped them. But his 
broad education, his exceptionally wide 
contacts with men and women of distinction, 
and his strenuous intellectual self-discipline 
in middle life, all combined to furnish his 
mind and develop hisnativeinsight. Physi- 
cal disabilities evidently spoiled the keen 
edge of his enjoyment and subjected him 
to moods; and his wife’s death, referred to 
in these letters only by implication, as 
evidently upset his balance. But through 
all there shines a fine devotion to his few 
intimate friends, a steady conviction that 
the fundamental decencies of life are to 
be preserved, and a breadth of sympathy 
which, in view of his obvious prejudices, 
is remarkable. 

In five hundred and thirty-five pages the 
Letters maintain the reader’s interest—for 
constantly changing reasons. And, apart 
from the light they shed on one of the 
most interesting of American personalities, 
they give us an insight into the motives 
behind many events of permanent im- 
portance. 

H.E. B.S. 


* Ox 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Mrs. Elvyra Hamilton of West Rox- 
bury, Mass., and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of 
Casco, Me., will represent the Ladies’ Aid 
Association on the Founders Memorial 
Committee. As announced in last week’s 
Leader, the committee has full power to go 
ahead and plan appropriate memorials in 
the Grove and the Quillen in accordance 
with ideas expressed by Mrs. Maria S. 
Shinn. Alvar Polk, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., is treasurer of the Founders 
Memorial Fund now being: raised by gifts 
from lovers of Ferry Beach and friends 
of Dr. and Mrs. Shinn. 

At their annual meeting on Aug. 9 the 
Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association 
voted to pay $200 to clean up a balance of a 
$1,000 pledge made in 1981 for reduction 
of the Rowland Hall mortgage. Not 


content with that they went ahead and 
pledged another $1,000. Fifty dollars 
was voted from available funds toward 
this pledge. The need for six new service 
trays in the dining-room was taken care of 
by a gift of $15. Another gift will buy 
new curtains for the dining-room. If all 
the advice about tinting them is followed 
there will be a rainbow effect. 

A special meeting of the Association was 
held Aug. 6 in order to tell more of the 
members than appeared at the regular 
annual meeting about the finances. There 
were many fruitful suggestions in regard 
to a more active program of publicity. 

Votes of thanks and appreciation were 
passed for a beautiful oil painting of a 
sailing ship presented by Miss Martha E. 
Cox of Medford, and an enlarged photo- 
graph of the beach presented by Donald 
Manning of Hartford. The ship painting 
over the fireplace adds a welcome bit of 
color to the lobby, and the ship plowing 
through the seas seems to symbolize much 
that Ferry Beach means to the men, 
women and children who go there year 
after year. 

As a result of an appeal before the mayor 
and aldermen of the city of Saco by officers 
of the General Convention, the Ferry 
Beach Park Association and neighboring 
property owners, an appropriation of $500 
was secured to make Ferry Park Avenue 
and Surf Street (which runs parallel with 
the beach) a first-class roadway. Much 
of the credit for this improvement belongs 
to Ernest E. Sodergren, a member of the 
association and owner of the property next 
to the tennis court. A line of old tele- 
phone poles on the beach side of Surf 
Street will be removed, improving the 
appearance of the locality. 

A concrete walk has replaced the old 
wooden one from the Quillen piazza 
toward the beach. 

One hundred members of Troop 2, 
Peabody, Mass., Boy Scouts arrived 
Saturday, Aug. 18, for their annual two 
weeks encampment under the direction 
of Scoutmaster Roger Trask. This is the 
largest camp the troop has had. One of 
the first tasks the boys performed was to 
set up the diving tower which toppled 
over during a heavy sea Aug. 14. Sunday, 
Aug. 26, will be Visitors’ Day, and the 
hundreds of people expected will make 
Ferry Beach a lively place indeed. 

A number of guests are remaining over 
the Labor Day week-end. 


* * 


LANGDON PILGRIMAGE 

The annual Pilgrimage to the Old 
Meeting-house at Langdon, N. ie) LOL 
the observance of Ancestors’ Day, will be 
held the last Sunday in August (the 26th). 
Exercises at 11 a. m. and 2 p. m. 

Morning, sermon by Dr. Arthur W. 
Grose, of Concord. 

Afternoon, addresses by Rev. William P. 
Farnsworth, of Manchester, and Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair of Nashua. 
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Eastern Standard Time. Bring a box 
lunch, meet old friends, and be sociable 
during the noon recess. Your car will run 
as well toward church as away from it. 


Notices 
COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

cp ES 
MURRAY GROVE 


The following ministers will conduct the services 
Sunday morning: 

Aug. 26, Rev. Frank Chatterton, Portsmouth, 
N. H. (Evening illustrated lecture on Portsmouth 
and Gloucester.) 

Sept, 2, Rev. Robert Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Labor Day week-end, Sept. 1, 2 and 3—Young 
People’s annual party, dance and sail. 


Obituary 


Charles Paul Davis 


Mr. Charles P. Davis, a life long Universalist, died 
at his home, 31 King St., Worcester, on May 4, 
after a long illness. 

He was born in Holden, Dee. 7, 1854, son of 
Joseph and Emily (Clemens) Davis. He attended 
the public schools of Holden, Webster High School 
and Dean Academy. 

He conducted a clothing store in Webster for 
thirty-five years. In 1916 he sold the business and 
moved to Worcester, where he made his home. When 
in Webster he was prominent in the Church of the 
Redeemer, holding office in the parish and Sunday 
school. For many years he was a member oi the 
I. O. O. F. and Masonic orders. 

A Christian gentleman whose business integrity 
was universally recognized. A pleasant smile and 
nod for each and all won for him many friends. 
Mrs. Davis died in April, 1931. He is survived by 
two daughters, Miss Alice M. Davis of Worcester and 
Beatrice D., wife of Clinton B. Wilbur of Ashland, 
Mass., two grandchildren, Beryl B. and Corinne C. 
Wilbur. 

The funeral service was held Sunday, May 6, 
Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt of All Souls Universalist 
Church, of which Mr. Davis was a member, officiating. 
Burial was in Grove Cemetery, Holden, where a 
Masonie service was conducted. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


GODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 
For information please address 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


SHOULD BE IN 
EVERY HOME! 


The Masterpiece of Literature 
Call, or send for catalog 


The 


MASSACHUSETTS 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


REOPENING 


DAY 


POST CARDS 


school, 


intently reading a news bulletin. 
may be typed or written in bulletin. 
Reopening, Rally Day, or other purposes. 


Price, each $1.25 per hundred 


No. 1834. This design is such that it can te used 
as a reopening card for all ages for both church and 
An inspiring message is shown on a church 
board at the left of an autumn design in colors, with 
picture of church in background. ‘The general invita- 
tion is printed on the address side. 


No. 1934. This design shows a group of people 


Any message desired 
Can be used for 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schc- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean ~ 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 
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Crackling 


Marion, aged four, is nicknamed “‘Pea- 
nuts” because of her fondness for 
them. While visiting the zoo with her 
aunt, as they approached the elephants’ 
quarters, the child pulled her aunt down 


so that she could whisper in her ear. ~ 


“Auntie,” she said in a frightened tone, 
“don’t call me ‘Peanuts’ here, just call me 
Marion.” —Fxchange. 

“Tommy,” said the teacher, “I wish you 
wouldn’t come to school with such dirty 
hands. What would you say if I came 
here with my hands covered with dirt and 
my fingers stained with ink?” 

Tommy looked at her with concern. 
“T wouldn’t say anything,” he replied. 
“T’d be too polite.’”’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

* * 

Voters of Kline Township. On behalf 
of the Republican party I desire to express 
sincere appreciation for the loyalty of its 
voters and workers, regardless of advers- 
ities. I shall continue as in the past to 
serve unscrupulously in the execution of 
my public duty.—J. J.B , Chairman 
Republican party.— Hazelton (Pa.) paper. 

ee 


“Ts Mr. Murphy at home?” inquired the 
caller. 

‘‘What one, sir? There are three brothers 
living here,”’ said the maid. 

For a moment the caller looked puzzled; 
then he had anidea. ‘‘The one who has a 
sister living in St. Louis,’ he said.— 
Haxchange. 

* 

There may be something in the con- 
tention of a Columbia professor that all 
schools should have courses in marriage, 
but we’d be sort of sorry for any poor girl 
who got an “A” in matrimony and never 
had a chance to practice it.—George Ryan 
in the Boston Herald. 

* ES 

General Johnson, according to an in- 
timate friend, is a friendly and com- 
panionable chap in his hours of ease. 
His last hour of ease, according to official 
records, occurred some time prior to the 
World War.—Trenton Gazette. 

* * 
Why is it professors can wear purple ties, 
Haphazard haircuts, and coats the wrong 

size, 
Trousers too short, and color-schemes vile, 
Yet bust me in English because of my style? 
—Cornell Widow. 

* * 

Woman (about to attend political 
meeting): “I’m not prejudiced at all. 
I’m going with a perfectly open and un- 
biased mind to listen to what I’m con- 
vinced is pure rubbish!’—Hxchange. 

* * 

Rae: ‘‘Fae says her face is her fortune.” 

Mae: ‘‘Well, I’m sick of hearing hard 
luck stories.’’—Philadelphia Evening Bulle- 
tin. 


A Dinner and Reception for Dr. Etz 


Tentative Date, Wednesday, September 19, 1934 


Universalists and Other Friends will extend a welcome home to the 
General Superintendent soon after his return, and receive his report 
and impressions of the international mission fields. 


An Important and Illuminating Gathering. 
Come and Prepare to Decide Future Policies of the Universalist Church. 
Definite publicity will follow immediately. 


Watch this space for information as to date, tickets and place of 
meeting. 


THE NEW ERA IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Manual for Church School Teachers 


By ANGUS H. MacLEAN 


Professor of Religious Education, 


St. Lawrence University 


The advice in this volume will save many weeks of mis-. 
directed effort and fruitless experiment. 


“This is a really valuable book which deserves the close 
attention of all ministers, leaders of youth, and church schoo] 


workers.” — Harold E. B.. Speight, Dean of Men, Swarthmore 
College. 


“T think that ‘The New Era in Religious Education’ is the 
best volume that I have ever read on this important subject. 
Every church school superintendent in the Universalist 
Church should read it.’—W. W. Warner, Superintendent of 

Universalist Church School, Kent, Ohio. 


Price $2.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass 


